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TELL-TALE  SOPHAS. 
SOPHA  NEAR  PARIS, 

OR 

SUCH  THINGS  ARE. 


A  new  scene  of  Parisian  gallantry 
now  opened  to  my  observation.  I 
wandered  to  a  petite  maison,  half  a 
league  from  the  capital,  where  my 
Soul  occupied  a  superbly  canopied 
fauteuil,  recessed  in  an  apparently  de- 
serted room. 

VOL  III.  B 


I  had  suffered  solitary  confinement 
for  some  days,  uninterrupted  by  the 
presence  of  any  human  being,  when 
the  entrance  of  several  servants  to  pre- 
pare a  banquet,  gave  me  assurance 
that  my  faculties  were  not  doomed  al- 
together to  inactivity. 

I  now  saw  at  once  the  nature  of  this 
retirement.  A  petite  maison  is  the 
sanctuary  of  intrigue  ;  where  Mystery 
gives  confidence  to  Error  ;  and  where 
the  passions  yield  to  unrestrained  en- 
joyment, uninvaded  by  the  apprehen- 
sive  terrors  of  detection. 

Every  woman  of  rank  and  spirit 
has  her  petite  maison,     When  the  Ho- 


tel  at  Paris  is  closed  for  the  night, 
and  the  domestics  have  retired  to  their 
respective  apartments,  Madame  mid  her 
suivante,  habited  en  gar con ,  steal 
through  the  house  to  the  porte  cochere, 
where  they  mount  a  fiacre  in  waiting, 
and  drive  to  the  luxurious  asylum  of 
love  and  secrecy. 

They  admit  themselves— the  gallant 
has  his  key  —  and  the  parties  meet 
without  any  intervention  of  servants. 
They  find  a  repast  prepared  ;  and  the 
night  is  devoted  to  the  Goddess  of 
Voluptuousness. 

This  petite  maison,   however,   was 
not  the  retraite  of  a  woman  of  fashion  : 
b  2 


it  was  the  bijou  of  a  young  banker,  who 
kept  up  the  most  brilliant  establish- 
ment at  Paris,  and  came  hither  pour  sc 
delaisser.  The  room  was  lighted  with 
a  profusion  of  brilliant  chandeliers  ; 
and  every  object  was  reflected  by  large 
mirrors. 

About  one  in  the  morning,  Monsieur 
Villarceaux  appeared,  and  seated  him- 
self alone  to  a  table  covered  with  high- 
seasoned  viands,  and  set  out  with  a 
variety  of  wines  and  liqueurs.  When 
he  had  eaten  like  a  Gourmand  and 
drank  like  a  Bacchus,  a  gauze  curtain 
dropped  from  the  ceiling,  and  divided 
the  room.  Presently,  three  of  the 
finest  formed  females  I  had  ever  be- 


held  appeared  behind  the  transparency 
They  were  adorned  in  the  native  sim- 
plicities of  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus, 
when  they  presented  themselves  to 
Paris  on  Mount  Ida  to  claim  the  golden 
apple. 

These  beautiful  Nudes  were  not 
passive  in  their  allurements ;  but  per- 
performed  a  variety  of  evolutions,  so  ex- 
pressively lascivious,  that  every  nerve 
vibrated  with  sensuality.  M.  Villar- 
ceaux,  however,  sat  mutely  gazing  on 
their  protean  attitudes;  and  alive  only 
to  the  more  exhilarating  powers  of  the 
bottle,  swallowed  goblet  after  goblet 
ofT,  till  he  fell  senseless  from  his  seat 
b  3 
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upon  the  carpet,  where  he  remained  all 
night. 


The  performers  disappeared,  and 
returned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
Profligacy  sits  enthroned,  pre-emi- 
nently infamous. 

The  nightly  splendor  of  the  illumi- 
nated arcades  of  this  commonwealth  of 
iniquity,  is  inconceivably  imposing, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  shops  seduc- 
tive ;  but  while  the  bijoutier — the  ta- 
pisseur  —  the  marchande  de  modes  — 
and  other  rival  allurements,  tempt  the 
passenger's  pockets  below,  a  horde  of 
depravities  beckon  them  upstairs. 

Here,  Gaming,  in  all  its  destructive 


varieties,  occupies  the  night.  Here, 
every  violation  of  decorum  and  mo- 
rality assails  the  senses  with  procreative 
novelties — and  here,  the  three  females, 
whose  disgraceful  exhibition  I  had 
just  witnessed,  held  their  Paphos. 
They  were  figurantes  at  the  French 
Opera,  and  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
mankind — at  least  to  that  class  who 
paid  well  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
caprices. 

They  were  the  nuns  of  a  celebrated 
fashionable  Abbess,  and  their  Convent 
was  very  unique  in  its  arrangement. 
Let  us  walk  through  the  apartments. 

This  is  the  Bath^  of  polished  mar- 
ble ;    it  admits   two  persons  ;   and  is 
b4 
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susceptible  of  every  degree  of  tempe- 
rament. In  the  little  armoire,  at  the 
head,  are  various  astringent  as  well  as 
provocative  liqueurs. 

The  next  apartment  is  the  Salon  a 
danser.  You  observe  that  large  paint- 
ing ;  it  conceals  a  door  of  communica- 
tion to  a  Boudoir  le  plusgalant ;  which, 
by  another  outlet,  leads  from  a  back 
staircase  into  the  street. 

We  are  now  in  the  Infirmary.  Here 
the  constitution  borrows  artificial  wants. 
Observe  the  prints  that  surround  the 
room  ;  they  are  so  placed  to  rallu- 
mer  the  imagination  of  the  old  de- 
bauchee. Those  china  vases  contain 
pastilles,    of  a   quality  so  imperative, 
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that  the  pretty  Villageoise,  who  enters 
here,  loses  in  a  delirium  all  her  rustic 
morality,, 

In  this  small  closet  you  see  nothing 
but  a  fauteuil.  Repose  on  it  for  one 
moment.  Do  you  now  confess  it  to 
be  infamously  constructed  ?  Once 
seated,  all  resistance  is  vain  ;  the 
victim  pays  the  certain  forfeit  of  her 
curiosity. 

The  last  apartment  is  the  Serail, 
where,  like  the  Grand  Turk,  the  Visitor 
throws  his  handkerchief.  And  in  the 
private  Cabinet  of  the  Abbess  there 
are  secret  drawers,  where  the  Liber  tin 
chooses  his  gands  tVamour,  and  the 
b5 
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devote  her  badinage  ;  they  are  adapted 
to  every  taste. 

But  M.  Villarceaux  was  of  a  cha- 
racter truly  bizarre.  He  had  moments 
of  sentimental,  as  well  as  of  gross  en- 
joyments. In  Paris  he  was  occasion- 
ally a  confirmed  petit  maitre  ;  and 
would  alternately  flatter  the  self-love 
of  a  professed  devote,  with  maxims  of 
sententious  morality,  and  frisk  like  a 
monkey  round  the  toilette  of  a  finished 
Coquette.  He  would  dispose  her  curls, 
patches,  and  pins ;  suit  her  ribbons  to 
her  complexion,  or  her  complexion  to 
her  ribbons  ;  intwine  the  garter  round 
her  knee  ;  and  make  impromptus  on 
the  symmetry  of  her  leg  and  foot ;  stand 
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eentinel  at  the  door  of  modesty,  while 
Madame,  d  la  Rambonillet,  sacrificed 
at  the  Castaliau  fount ;  divert  her  with 
tales  of  scandal,  fancied  or  real ;  and 
make  himself,  finally,  a  most  ingeni- 
ous plaything  ;  decorating  all  his  little 
nonsense  with  such  pretty  tones  — 
such  insinuating  address — such  playful 
friponnerie — that  he  was  of  great  fash- 
ionable notoriety.  He  had  latterly, 
with  presumed  success,  attached  him- 
self to  two  young  ladies  of  the  latter 
description,  and  was  on  the  tip-toe  of 
expectation  as  to  the  favorable  result 
of  his  devotion. 

The  moment  arrived — a  billet  doux 
from  one  of  them  announced  her  sur- 

b  6 
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render ;  and  she  demanded  the  key  to 
pay  a  midnight  visit  to  his  petite  mai- 
son.  Every  arrangement  that  luxury 
could  invent  or  wealth  accomplish, 
was  ostentatiously  assembled  to  grace 
the  triumph  of  the  evening. 

M.  Villarceaux  came  early  to  his 
appointment.  The  Fauteuil  was,  by 
machinery,  converted  into  a  luxurious 
bed,  with  a  tester  of  looking  glass  ;  a 
Cupid  of  or  moulu  on  each  side, 
grasped  the  glowing  torch  of  love. 
The  sheets  were  of  black  satin — a  vo- 
luptuous foil  to  the  revealed  beauties 
that  dazzlingly  emboss  its  surface  ;  and 
tables  with  every  delicious  incentive 
of  refreshment  ranged  round  the  couch. 
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He  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of 
his  fair  guest,  gallantly  attired  in  a 
loose  robe  de  chambre  of  crimson 
silk. 

At  the  opening  of  the  door,  however, 
he  was  equally  mortified  and  surprised 
by  the  entrance  of  his  two  coquettes. 
They  were  in  high  spirits;  and  one 
of  them  said  to  him  : 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  Villar- 
ceaux,  to  find  me  accompanied  in  this 
visit  by  my  friend.  We  have  compared 
notes;  and  find  your  assiduities  have 
been  equally  successful  vuth  us  both. 
You  have  my  positive,  and  my  friend's 
implied,  promise  to  grant  you  the  last 
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favor.  On  my  honor,  we  mean  to 
keep  our  engagement ;  and,  if  you  are 
the  man  of  gallantry  we  helieve  you  to 
be,  both  of  us  will  pass  this  night  with 
you." 

Villarceaux  returned  a  suitable  re- 
ply to  this  extraordinary  speech,  and 
was  about  to  prove  his  gratitude  by  the 
freedom  of  his  caresses  when  the  lady 
retreated. 

tC  Stop,  my  dear  friend/'  said  she  ; 
"  before  you  benefit  by  our  complai- 
sance to  you,  we  must  put  your  com- 
plaisance to  us  to  the  trial.  In  short, 
we  have  laid  a  considerable  wager, 
the  particulars  of  which  we  will  unfold 
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to  you  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  will  you 
submit  to  the  indulgence  of  our  inno- 
cent pleasantry  for  five  minutes? 

Villarceaux  having  good-humor- 
edly  given  his  assent,  the  lady  pro- 
duced a  large  roll  of  linen,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  wide ;  and  before 
my  gentleman  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  he  found  his  arms  completely 
pressed  to  his  sides  by  this  bandage  ; 
his  legs  confined,  and  his  whole  per- 
son so  swaddled,  that  his  head  was  the 
only  part  he  could  move.  Vexation, 
not  unmixed  with  terror,  began  to  in- 
vade the  mind  of  M.  Villarceaux  ;  but 
the  ladies  lausrhed  so  heartilv,  and 
was  so  playful  and  vivacious  in  their 
manner,  he  began  to  laugh  too,  and 
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joined  with  them  in  ridiculing  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  he  made. 

Having  rolled  him  like  an  antiqua- 
ted mummy,  in  above  one  hundred 
yards  of  bandage,  they  left  him  stand- 
ing an  end,  the  representative  of  an 
Egyptian  prince  in  the  sepulchral 
pyramid  of  his  ancestors  ;  then,  look- 
ing at  him  in  perspective,  they  testified 
their  delight  in  convulsive  bursts  of 
laughter. 

Villarceaux,  who  found  they  had 
carried  the  jest  as  far  as  pleasantry 
would  admit,  begged  they  would  un- 
case him,  and  dispose  of  him  as  they 
thought  proper. 
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4C  No,  no,"  said  the  ladies,  "  we  like 
you  very  well  as  you  are." 

Upon  which,  with  some  difficulty, 
they  raised  him  to  the  bed,  placed 
him  in  the  middle,  with  his  head  on 
high  pillows,  and  undressing  them- 
selves, lay  on  each  side  of  him.  The 
vivacity  with  which  these  ladies  en- 
joyed their  joke,  could  only  be  equal- 
led by  the  rage  of  their  prisoner.  Some- 
times he  raved  like  a  maniac ;  then 
he  entreated  !  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
His  bedfellows  were  not  to  be  moved 
either  by  threats  or  prayers ;  he  be- 
came violent :  this  only  served  to  en- 
crease  their  merriment.  His  strug- 
gles, however,  towards  the  middle  of 
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the  night,  were  so  furious,  that  the 
ladies  were  alarmed  lest  he  might 
release  himself,  and  they  jumped  out  of 
bed,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  my  God,  we 
shall  be  ruined  !" 

But  they  were  soon  released  from  all 
apprehension.  They  had  managed  too 
well  for  him  to  escape,  and  they  re- 
sumed their  places  in  bed. 

These  repeated  violent  exertions 
having  at  length  completely  ex- 
hausted Villarceaux,  he  determined  to 
lay  quiet,  and  endeavour  to  go  to 
sleep  ;  but  his  tormentors  were  not 
disposed  to  grant  him  that  indulgence. 
As  soon  as  he  attempted   to   compose 
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himself,  they  lavished  the  most  pro- 
voking caresses  upon  him,  and  by  their 
mutual  and  unceasing  endearments, 
plunged  him  in  the  horrors  of  a  living- 
purgatory.  One  poured  a  glass  of 
noyau  down  his  throat ;  the  other  fed 
him  with  petits  diablcs.  They  folded 
their  limbs  round  him,  and  pressed 
him  to  be  happy. 

To  judge  really  of  the  poor  man's 
agonies,  the  reader  must  clearly  under- 
stand the  composition  of  these  petits 
diables.  They  are  comfits,  delightfully 
palatable:  let  the  timid  virgin  taste 
— and,  like  the  u  forbidden  apple," 
they  will  disclose  to  her  wildly  beating 
heart,  the  whole  arcana  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge. 
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This  farce  lasted  till  morning, 
when  the  ladies  arose  ;  and,  asking 
Villarceaux  if  they  had  not  faithfully 
kept  their  promise  of  passing  the 
night  with  him,  they  withdrew.  He 
remained  till  evening  just  as  they 
left  him,  when  the  servantsr  as  was 
their  custom,  came  to  arrange  the 
apartments.  They  released  their 
master. 


Full    of    shame,    indignation,    and 

Ilg 
Paris, 


vengeance,     Villarceaux    returned     to 


Let  us  peep  into  the  history  of  the 
wealthy  banker.  His  father,  Pierre 
Brigand,  was  originally  a  decrotear  on 
the  Pont  Nenf.     A  man  of  an  ungo- 
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Vernable  temper,  daring  spirit,  and 
depraved  heart.  He  was  foremost 
among  the  rabble  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  ;  was  one  of 
the  first  to  assume  the  bonnet-rouge ; 
he  fraternised  with  the  Poissardes — 
was  foremost  in  conducting  a  miserable 
victim  to  the  Lanterne — and  headed 
the  diabolical  procession,  that  dragged 
the  lacerated  beauties  of  the  murdered 
Princess  de  Lamballe  through  all  the 
kennels  of  Paris. 

At  length  he  was  created  a  muni- 
cipal officer;    and,  in  course   of  his 
domiciliary    visits,    he    became    ena- 
moured of  a  beautiful  young  creature, 
he  daughter   of  a   Marquise,    whose 
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Lord  had  suffered  on  the  guillotine. 
He  proposed  for  the  young  lady,  and 
was  scornfully  rejected.  On  the  same 
night  the  mother  and  daughter  were 
denounced,  arrested,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Temple:  in  their  dungeon  he  poi- 
soned the  mother  and  violated  the 
daughter.  The  latter  lived  to  give  birth 
to  a  son,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
That  son  is  the  present  Yillarceaux, 
who  was  reared  by  the  monster 
whom  nature  called  his  father.  Pierre 
Brigand  meanwhile  increased  in  power 
and  in  riches ;  and  so  successful  was 
his  career  in  murder,  rapine,  and  every 
human  atrocity,  that  he  died,  leaving 
his  son  a  fortune  of  Jive  millions  of 
livrcs,  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand  pounds  sterling.  The  youth,  who 
had  been  well  educated,  changed  his 
name  at  his  father's  death  ;  and,  with 
the  powers  of  money,  procured  himself 
to  be  enrolled  a  partner  in  a  principal 
banking  house  in  Paris. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  leave  this 
Sopha,  without  encountering  any  more 
adventures. 


SOPHA 
AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  ALPS ; 


OR 


VICTIMS  OF  SENSIBILITY, 


My  Soul  was  next  the  inhabitant  of 
a  green  morocco  chaise-longue,  under 
a  large  bow  window,  clustered  round 
with  grapes,  and  opening  to  a  lawn 
and  shrubbery. 

The  furniture  was  plain,  but  singu- 
larly neat  in  its  arrangement.  Several 
bold  sketches  of  Alpine  scenery  were 
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hung  in  ribbon  frames  around  the 
room.  Small  book-cases  occupied 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  fire  place  ; 
and  a  piano,  a  harp,  a  violoncello,  and 
a  variety  of  music,  seemed  to  proclaim 
the  residence  of  taste  and  science. 
Materials  for  drawing,  globes,  maps, 
&c.  were  on  the  centre  table.  I  had 
transmigrated  by  night,  and  these  were 
the  objects  that  presented  themselves  to 
me  with  break  of  day. 

My  curiosity  was  extreme  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  inmates  of  this 
charming  retirement,  and  the  indul- 
gence was  not  long  delayed. 

At  an  early  hour,  a  female  servant 
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laid  the  breakfast  equipage  for  three : 
and  shortly  after,  an  elderly  Lady,  ac- 
companied by  two  beautiful  girls,  came 
in  to  take  her  coffee.  While  they  were 
so  engaged,  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre 
was  announced,  and  received  with 
marks  of  friendly  welcome  by  the 
Ladies,  the  two  younger  of  whom 
engaged  with  him  in  a  course  of  morn- 
ing studies. 

This  preceptor  was  an  elegant  youth, 
scarcely  two  and  twenty,  possessing  the 
most  captivating  manners,  and  rarely 
gifted  with  accomplishments. 

His  elder  pupil,  Mademoiselle  Claire, 
was  a  clear  brunet  of  nineteen,  with  a 
c  2 
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fine  person — picquante  features — eyes 
black  and  brilliant — extreme  white 
teeth — and  a  disposition  so  volatile, 
that  she  would  frequently  laugh  and 
cry  at  the  same  moment. 

This  was  the  niece. 

Mademoiselle  Eloise,  the  daughter, 
was  in  her  eighteenth  year  ;  her  Medi- 
cean  form  was  exquisitely  modelled  to 
the  fairest  proportions  of  Nature.  Her 
light  blue  eyes  were  mildly  intelligent, 
and  all  the  finer  attributes  of  sensibility 
dignified  her  heart. 

I  learnt  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  Baron, 
then  on  service  with  his  regiment ;  and 
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that  the  Baroness,  proposing  to  astonish 
her  husband  at  his  return  with  the 
improvement  of  his  girls,  had  prevailed 
with  this  Gentleman,  who  was  on  his 
travels,  to  devote  some  months  to  their 
accomplishment. 

They  read  Metastasio,  Dante,  Gua- 
rini,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  the  fascinat- 
ing Petrarch. 

Good  Heavens !  with  what  feeling 
and  energy  would  St.  Pierre  dwell  on 
the  animated  imagery  of  this  enamour- 
ed poet ! — and  with  what  tenderly 
awakened  sympathy  would  the  rap- 
tured Eloise  yield  her  whole  soul  to 
the  dangerous  impression  !  —  while 
c3 
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Claire,  with  giddy  vivacity,  would 
laugh  at  his  impassioned  muse,  and 
rally  her  cousin  on  her  romantic  sus- 
ceptibility. 

From  books  they  turned  to  music, 
the  composition  of  the  first  Italian 
masters.  In  the  arms  of  Claire,  the 
harp  was  a  sweet  toned  instrument, 
boldly  touched  by  a  skilful  performer  ; 
but  when  embraced  by  Eloise,  the  vi- 
brations were  harmony  embodied  by 
an  artist.  The  piano  relieved  the  harp  ; 
and  St.  Pierre  accompanied  them  on 
the  violoncello. 

The  infatuated  Baroness,    perfectly 
confident  in  the  severity  of  her  daugh- 
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ter's  principles,  and  equally  relying  on 
the  honourable  character  of  St.  Pierre, 
saw  not  her  own  unpardonable  folly, 
in  exposing  two  such  beings  to  a  con- 
stant familiar  intercourse  with  each 
other  ;  while,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
she  extolled  the  pathos  and  brilliancy 
of  her  daughter's  musical  powers. 
But  to  any  other  observer  the  fact  was 
obvious — and  if  it  be  true  that  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven,  St.  Pierre 
and  Eloise  were  certainly  predestined 
to  be  man  and  wife. 

The  mother  of  Claire,  who  married 

the  Baron's  brother,  died  in  giving  her 

infant  Eirth ;    and   these  cousins  had 

been    brought    up    by    the    Baroness 
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from  their  cradle ;  on  whose  part  in- 
deed their  education  had  been  ex- 
tremely rigid.  They  were  taught  to 
fear  the  approach  of  love  as  the  herald 
of  dishonour,  and  that  a  virtuous  mind 
was  debased  by  the  first  impulse  of 
tenderness. 

They  had,  however,  an  experienced 
Gouvernante,  who  accustomed  them 
to  think  more  freely.  She  would  fill 
their  young  minds  with  tales  of  gal- 
lantry— the  love  adventures  of  her 
youth — and  describe  to  them  the  va- 
rious artifices  planned  by  cruel  man  to 
rifle  virgin  innocence 

Bv  such  lessons,   however,  she  did 
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not  mean  to  vitiate  their  principles, 
but  to  fortify  them  against  any  temp- 
tations that  might  one  day  assail  their 
prudence. 

These  were  precepts  fraught  with 
every  mischief  —  still  the  hearts  of 
Claire  and  Eloise  were  strictly  vir- 
tuous. 

In  this  way  the  charming  trio  pur- 
sued their  daily  studies — and,  how- 
ever the  lovers  might  have  felt  the 
peril  of  their  respective  situations,  con- 
scious integrity  forbade  them  to  fear 
it.  Claire,  always  bewitchingly  lively, 
would  often  rally  the  stupidity — as  she 
called  it — of  her  sentimental  cousin, 
c  5 
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and  the  sage  austerity  of  her  philoso- 
phic master : — but  they  merely  smiled 
at  her  remark  ;  and,  im potently  secure, 
left  the  result  to  Fate. 

I  had  been  upwards  of  a  month  the 
witness  to  their  increasing  passion, 
when  Clair  was  called  into  the  country 
by  her  father,  to  superintend  a  pro- 
jected improvement  on  his  estate  ;  and 
now  the  lovers  were  left  almost  wholly 
to  themselves :  for  a  slight  indisposition 
prevented  the  Baroness  from  being  so 
constantly  in  the  study  as  had  been  her 
habit. 

At  these  times,  nothing  could  equal 
(he  mutual  embarrassment  of  the  pupil 
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and  her  preceptor:  his  explanations 
were  cold,  solemn,  and  sententious — 
the  fascination  of  his  manners  was 
eclipsed  by  a  formal  gloom ;  and  the 
apprehension  of  his  fair  pupil,  instead 
of  being  animated,  was  become  timid 
and  confused.  Each  feared  the  other ; 
their  eyes  never  met — and  their  hands 
trembled  when  they  both  touched  the 
same  book. 

This  intercourse  was  become  insup- 
portable— St.  Pierre  felt  that  it  was  so, 
and  resolved  on  an  honorable  retreat, 
as  the  only  means  of  general  safety  : 
but  the  great  difficulty  was  how  to  ac- 
complish his  design.  v 
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After  revolving  a  thousand  plans,  he 
determined,  as  the  most  effectual,  to 
write  to  Eloise — he  did  so,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

"  Forms,  Madam,  yield  to  imperious 

necessity ;  and  we  are  all  the  slaves  of 
circumstance — pardon,   therefore,    the 

presumption  of  this  address.  You  may 

read  it  with  safety — its  object  is  not  to 

alarm  ;  but  to  take  my  farewell  of  you. 

"  At  the  invitation  of  your  respect- 
able mother,  I  became  almost  an  in- 
mate in  your  family.  Aware  that  I 
had  courted  the  sciences,  and  acquired 
some  few  accomplishments,  she  was 
induced,  in  a  retirement    unprovided 
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with  masters,  to  wish  to  make  me  use- 
ful to  you.  And  I,  rashly  proud  to  em- 
bellish so  rare  an  understanding,  blind- 
ly entered  on  the  fatal  office.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  explain  to  you  how  I 
have  suffered  for  my  temerity.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  so  far  forget 
myself,  as  to  speak  a  language  to  you 
it  would  be  unfitting  your  character  to 

listen  to !  — No 1  trust  I  am  altogether 

incapable  of  offence  to  the  delicacy  of 
your  mind,  which  I  honour,  even  more 
than  your  birth  or  your  beauty.  I 
suffer — but  will  suffer  alone.  Never 
would  I  build  the  structure  of  my  hap- 
piness on  the  ruins  of  yours.  But  I  see 
you  every  day,  and  you  innocently  ag- 
gravate   the    pangs  of  my   bosom  — 
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pangs  that  you  must  not  soothe,  and  I 
never  ought  to  have  heard  of. 

"  Thus  situated,  honour  commands 
me  to  retire  —  and  I  would  precipi- 
tately obey  its  dictates,  if  I  knew  how 
to  reconcile  them  with  propriety  and 
good  manners.  But  can  I  with  de- 
cency abruptly  leave  a  family,  which 
has  loaded  me  with  kindness  ?  Can  I 
avow  the  real  cause  of  my  departure  to 
the  Baroness  ? 

"  Impossible  !  —  I  can  only  perceive 
one  way  to  relieve  my  embarrassments. 
The  hand  that  has — however  uncon- 
sciously— involved  me,  must  extricate 
me.     Shew  this  letter  to  your  mother 
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— make  her  witness  to  my  presump- 
tion, that  she  may  expel  me  like  a  va- 
gabond from  the  hospitality  I  have 
dared  to  insult. 

"  All  this  I  can  support — but  I  can- 
not bear  to  leave  you  of  my  own 
accord.     I  wait  your  compliance. 

"  St.  Pierre." 

As  St.  Pierre  sometimes  left  written 
memoranda,  to  direct  his  pupil's  stu- 
dies, he  threw  this  letter  casually  on 
the  table,  and  left  the  room  ;  so  much 
the  prey  of  wretchedness,  that  he  was 
quite  indifferent  into  whose  hands  it 
might  chance  to  fall. 
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Eloise,  however,  entered  the  study 
the  moment  her  preceptor  left  the 
house — and,  as  if  anticipating  she  knew 
not  what,  eagerly  ran  her  eye  over 
the  table,  from  which  she  snatched  the 
billet  just  deposited. 

Gasping  almost  for  breath,  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  sopha  ;  and 
with  trembling  fingers  broke  the  magic 
seal. 

At  first  she  devoured  the  contents 
with  rapidity  —  her  beautiful  bosom 
swelled  with  such  excessive  emotion, 
that  it  almost  burst  from  its  confine- 
ment. Her  audible  sighs  described 
her    mental   agonies ;    and  she  must 
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have  fainted,  had  not  a  flood  of  tears 
relieved  the  tumults  of  her  bosom. 

Softened  by  this  friendly  relief,  she 
pressed  she.  writing  to  her  lips — wept 
over  it — caressed  it : — read  it  again — 
then  throwing  it  from  her  she  exclaim- 
ed— "  Oh,  my  God— my  God  !"— and 
was  lost  in  a  momentary  trance. 

This  scene  was  too  affecting  to  be 
described  ;  her's  was  the  conflict  of  the 
heart — it  was  the  rivalry  of  despotic 
love,  disputing  pre-eminence  with  im- 
perative honor.  Never  can  the  recol- 
lection be  effaced  from  my  mind  of 
this  virtuous  struggle.  The  beauty  of 
the    object   gave  an    interest   to    the 
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scene,  which  must  have  been  witnessed 
to  have  been  felt. 

At  length  she  started  wildly  from 
the  couch  ;  and  hastily  folding  the  let- 
ter in  her  bosom,  quitted  the  room. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  card  of 
polite  inquiry  was  sent  by  St.  Pierre, 
with  apologies  for  his  non-attendance. 

All  this  day  the  study  was  deserted. 
The  next  morning  at  the  usual  hour 
St.  Pierre  made  his  appearance  ;  his 
dress  was  negligent — his  look  despair. 
When  he  sat  down,  he  was  the  statue 
of  grief. 
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A  servant,  however,  shortly  an- 
nounced to  him,  that,  as  the  Baroness 
had  passed  a  very  bad  night,  Made- 
moiselle Eloise  would  devote  the  morn- 
ing1 to  her  mother.  St.  Pierre  left  the 
room  without  uttering  a  syllable. 

The  next  day  he  came,  and  received 
new  excuses.     He  wrote  again  : 

"  I  can  fold  despair  to  my  heart, — 
but  I  shudder  at  suspense :  its  agonies 
unman  me.  Farewell,  adorable  Eloise, 
—a  long — a  last — farewell.  May  guar- 
dian angels  ever  shield  and  preserve 
you!  "S.P." 

Eloise  came  in  —  took  up  the  note 
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— and  disappeared.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  way  she  replied,  or  how  she 
managed  to  convey  her  billet ;  but  St. 
Pierre  returned  at  his  accustomed  hour 
the  next  day,  and  wrote  : — 

"  Coldness  may  be  borne,  but  not 
contempt — Farewell.  S.  P."  And, 
this  note  he  boldly  sent  by  the  servant 
to  her  dressing  room.  She  instantly 
replied — 

"  No,  Sir !  after  what  you  affect  to 
feel — after  what  you  have  dared  to 
write  —  a  man,  such  as  you  would 
feign  to  be,  would  not  say  farewell :  he 
would  do  more and,  possibly, 
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become  dangerous  ;  but  you 
Yet  you  may  stay.' 


j) 


St.  Pierre  with  great  firmness  left 
his  answer  on  the  table,  and  retired 
with  an  air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to 
say,  although  I  may  not  be  loved, 
I  will  be  respected.  The  billet  ran 
thus : 

"  1  have  feigned  nothing  but  a  mo- 
derate passion  in  a  heart  filled  with 
despair.  To-morrow  you  shall  be 
happy — I  will  not  depart — /  will  do 
more." 

Eloise,  with  watchful  solicitude,  en- 
tered the  study  a  moment  after.     She 
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read  the  note — and  sat  transfixed  with 
horror.  Under  the  sudden  impulse  of 
her  fears,  however,  she  snatched  the 
pen,  and  wrote.- — 

"Madman!  if  my  life  be  dear  to 
you,  attempt  not  your  own — I  must 
return  to  my  mother,  and  cannot  write 
more  till  to-morrow.  Wait,  you  will 
find  my  letter  on  this  table." 

With  an  air  of  supernatural  compo- 
sure she  placed  the  note  in  a  small  vo- 
lume of  Melastasio  ;  and,  folding  both 
in  a  sheet  of  paper,  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  inquired  if  the  gardener's  son  were 
in  the  grounds  ;  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  she  desired  the  servant  to 
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send  him  to  her.     He  was  a  fine  rosy- 
cheeked  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

44  Justin"  —  said  she  —  "  take  this 
book  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre's 
lodging,  and  say,  that  I  hope  the  Ba- 
roness will  be  well  enough  to-morrow 
to  permit  my  taking  a  lesson."  Both 
left  the  room  at  the  same  moment. 

Things  had  now  assumed  a  serious 
aspect.     What  was  to  follow  ? 

The  promised  letter  was  written  by 
Eloise  in  her  own  dressing  room,  and 
deposited  just  before  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  her  lover.  When  he  came,  all 
the  dignity  with  which  he  had  last  left 
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the  room,  was  flown — his  appearance 
now  was  abject — he  took  up  the  letter, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  then  to  his 
heart — he  looked  at  the  seal,  but  had 
not  courage  to  break  it. 

At  length  he  exclaimed  —  "  Well 
then,  my  doom  is  fixed  —  St.  Pierre, 
thou  art  a  villain  !"  With  these  words 
he  left  the  room. 

Towards  evening,  most  providential- 
ly, th  travelling  equipage  of  Claire  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  Eloise  flew  down 
to  give  her  welcome  ;  leading  her 
cousin  immediately  into  the  study,  she 
locked  the  door  ;  and  before  Claire 
could   express   her  astonishment,  she 
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found  Eloise  kneeling  at  her  feet,  em- 
bracing her  knees,  and  hiding  her  face 
in  her  lap. 

Both  were  for  a  few  moments  silent. 
At  length  Eloise,  raising  her  eyes,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  towards  her  cousin's, 
exclaimed — "  Oh,  my  God  ! — am  I  in- 
deed thus  humbled  :  but  do  not,  my 
beloved  Claire,  to  hastily  despise  your 
wretched  —  your  lost  —  Eloise.  You 
have  been  my  companion,  and  my 
friend  from  infancy,  and  never  till  now 
has  my  heart  felt  an  emotion  either  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  that  you  have  not  cor- 
dially partaken. 

"  But,  how  could  I  disclose  a  secret 
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to  you  of  which  till  now  I  knew  not  the 
fatal  importance.  1  could  have  died 
myself — but  oh,  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  die.  His  life  was  in  danger — and 
that  danger  has  revealed  to  me  the 
infamy  of  my  own  feelings :  it  has  as- 
sured me  that  I  love — that  I  adore — 
but  fear  not,  Claire,  the  integrity  of  my 
heart — If  he  be  villain  enough  to  abuse 
the  candour  and  generosity  of  the  con- 
fession I  have  just  made  to  him,  con- 
tempt will  restore  my  reason.  My 
heart  will  cease  to  be  in  danger,  when 
the  object  of  its  affections  ceases  to  be 
virtuous.  I  shall  never  fear  a  lover 
whom  I  ought  to  despise — I  will  be 
respected,  or  I  will  be  cured  :  and  this 
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is  the    only    hope    between    me  and 
death." 

Claire  essayed  to  raise  her  cousin, 
with  the  tenderest  expressions  of  con- 
solation. 

"Heaven  will  witness  for  me,"  Eloise 
— still  preserving  her  position — wildly 
replied  "  how  often  have  I  sworn  in  my 
prayers  that  death  only  should  ever 
tear  my  fatal  secret  from  my  bosom — 
but  his  life  was  at  stake — his  precious 
life,  on  which  the  thread  of  mine  is 
spun  !  still  modesty  and  virtue  are  the 
cherished  inmates  of  my  soul. 

"  Oh,  fatal — fatal  day — that  brought 
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him  to  our  peaceful  fire-side  !  The  in- 
stant 1  saw  him  my  reason  was  estrang- 
ed, my  senses  were  corrupted.  His 
opinions  —  conversation  —  manners  — 
were  irresistible  snares  :  his  eloquent 
eyes! — his  criminal  pen  !  but,  if  he  be 
not  the  vilest  of  his  species — if  any  ray 
of  virtue  illume  his  heart — if  any  trace 
of  honour  still  dignify  his  character — 
he  will  support  me  in  my  avowed 
weakness:  he  will  be  my  safeguard — 
he  will  protect  my  person  against  the 
perfidy  of  my  own  heart. 

"  If,— do  I  say  ? 

"  What  if  can  attach  doubts  to  a  mind 
like  his  ?  I  know  him  well — his  virtues 
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will  be  the  asylum  of  my  innocence ; 
and  my  honour  dares  to  confide  in  his; 
for  now  they  are  so  entwined  with  each 
other,  that  in  tenderness  to  himself  he 
will  pity  me." 

A  flood  of  tears  succeeded  to  this 
rhapsody,  which  Claire  thought  it  pru- 
dent neither  to  interrupt  nor  restrain. 
They  wept  over  each  other  —  and 
Claire,  having  raised  her  to  the  sopha 
and  laid  her  cousin's  head  upon  her 
bosom,  found  Eloise's  spirits  so  ex- 
hausted that  consolation  then  might  be 
effectually  administered. 

With  all  the  benevolence  and  affec- 
tion of  her  heart,  she  therefore  sooth- 
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ingly  assured  her  cousin,  "  that  her 
alarms  were  too  violent  and  too  pre- 
mature ;  for,"  added  she,  *  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  immediate  danger 
from  the  confession  you  have  made  to 
St.  Pierre. 

"  Moderate,  therefore,  my  beloved 
Eloise,  the  excess  of  your  fears,  and  in- 
stead of  deploring  the  present  moment, 
join  with  me  in  concerting  plans  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  of  futurity ; 
for  there  my  prophetic  fears  carry  me. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  how  often 
our  poor  departed  Gouvernante  used  to 
say  that  your  first  sigh  would  mark 
your  destiny.     Much  as  you  disliked 
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her,  would  she  were  now  here  to  guard 
that  heart,  whose  avenues  she  knew 
so  well  ! 

"  Possibly,  my  love,  we  might  have 
passed  through  more  prudent  hands  ; 
but  we  have  been  too  well  instructed 
by  her,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  go- 
verned by  others,  although  we  are  not 
wise  enough  to  govern  ourselves.  She 
alone  could  save  us  from  the  dangers 
to  which  she  exposed  us. 

i:  She  taught  us  much  for  our  years 
— and  our  own  reflections,  so  tutored, 
have  opened  our  hearts  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  their  signs 
and  tokens.  We  have  only  to  learn 
N  4 
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how  to  subdue  what  we  so  well  know 
how  to  feel. 

"  God  send  our  young  Philosopher 
may  understand  that  art  better  than 
we  do  !  When  I  say  we,  understand 
me  to  speak  of  you  —  for  the  good 
creature  always  told  me,  that  my  etour- 
derie  would  serve  me  instead  of  reason; 
and  that  1  should  never  have  sense 
enough  to  know  how  to  love. 

"  But  you,  my  Eloise,  stand  on  more 
precarious  ground  ;  for  the  more  she 
valued  your  understanding,  the  more 
she  feared  your  heart.  But  courage — 
courage — my  sweet  Eloise  !  All  that 
prudence  and  honour  can  do,  your  own 
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heart  will  dictate  ;  and  all  that  female 
love  and  friendship  can  devise,  my 
heart  will  do  for  you. 

"  Believe  me,  my  sweet  penitent, 
there  are  many  girls  less  wise  than  we 
are,  who  are  less  honest.  We  are,  I 
trust,  virtuous  from  principle :  and 
that  perhaps  is  better  than  all  the  ne- 
gative virtues  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  true,  one  word  to  my  aunt  would 
release  you  from  your  present  appre- 
hensions; and  many  girls  in  my  place 
would  think  it  more  honourable  to  re- 
veal your  secret .  than  to  keep  it :  but 
poor  me !  I  am  no  great  casuist — and 
do  not  like  that  sort  of  honour  which 
d  5 
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destroys   the  bond   of    my  cemented 
friendship  and  confiding  love. 

"  Courage  then,  I  say  once  more — 
you  shall  see,  my  beloved  girl,  what  a 
penance  it  is  to  have  a  Duenna  of  nine- 
teen. 

"  Meanwhile,  1  must  leave  one  im- 
pression on  your  mind,  and  it  must  be 
strongly  rooted.  Remember,  dearest 
Eloise — whatever  the  illusions  or  de- 
lusions of  Hope — that  as  you  scorn  re- 
treat, Victory  or  Death  must  henceforth 
be  your  motto.  For  to  suppose  that 
the  Baron  would  consent  to  give  his 
daughter — his  only  child — to  a  little 
Bourgeois,  without  even  fortune,  is  to 
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suppose  one  of  the  most  impossible  of 
all  human  events. 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  cousin,  never  be  so 
mad  as  to  indulge  such  a  visionary 
hope ;  but  rely  notwithstanding  on 
me.  I  never  will  betray  your  secret, 
nor  will  I  ever  forget,  however  good 
and  virtuous  our  young  Philosopher 
may  be,  that  at  our  age,  two  girls  are 
better  than  one." 

A  tender  reconciliation  succeeded 
to  this  interesting  conversation,  and  the 
cousins  left  the  room,  more  endeared 
to  each  other  than  they  ever  had  been. 

For  several  days,    Claire  saw  St. 
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Pierre  alone — she  merely  told  him,  her 
cousin's  mind  had  been  very  much  agi- 
tated, and  required  repose. 

This  slight  remark  made  its  deepest 
impression  on  the  mind  of  St.  Pierre, 
but  he  ventured  not  any  reply ;  and 
they  as  usual  pursued  their  studies. 

With  improved  health  the  Baroness 
returned  to  the  study,  and  Eloise  with 
her :  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  was 
at  first  full  of  embarrassment  —  but 
they  appeared  to  borrow  composure 
from  each  other  ;  and  a  peaceful  inter- 
val of  some  weeks,  succeeded  to  this 
fearful  storm. 
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Eloise's  languor  gradually  disappear- 
ed— the  graces  again  played  around 
her  lovely  person,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  morning-rose  bloomed  once  more 
on  her  sweetly  dimpled  cheek.  St. 
Pierre  was  reanimated  —  intelligence 
beamed  again  in  his  fine  countenance — 
while  the  playful  vivacities — sprightly 
sallies — and  good  humoured  satire  of 
the  bewitching  Claire  gave  enchant- 
ment to  their  studies. 

But,  so  perverse  is  Love,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  scene  became  happier, 
St.  Pierre  became  less  contented.  He 
grew  jealous  of  Eloise's  restored  health 
— he  began  to  feel  that  love  could  not 
utter  trifling  pleasantries ;  and  although 
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he  made  no  complaint,  the  disease  was 
soon  visible  to  the  susceptible  Eloise  ; 
who,  in  the  noble  disinterestedness  of 
her  heart,  concerted  a  plan  with  her 
inseparable  cousin,  to  convince  him 
he  was  beloved,  and  to  restore  him  to 
reason. 

"  It  shall  never,  my  dear  Claire," 
said  Eloise,  "  be  said  that  I  am  un- 
generous. I  owe  him  a  grateful  mark 
of  my  affection  for  the  respectful  defer- 
euce  of  his  manners:  he  is  exemplary, 
and  I  will  be  bountiful.  He  shall  be 
taught  to  feel  that  my  heart  is  superior 
to  the  little  artifices  prescribed  by 
custom  to  the  decorums  of  my  sex ; 
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and  he  will  learn  cordially  to  estimate 
this  sentiment ; — The  voluntary  gift  of 
the  heart  is  a  thousand  times  more  en- 
dearing than  any  indulgence,  which 
importunity  or  opportunity  may  steal 
from  the  senses." 

Claire  answered  with  a  roguish  smile, 
and  significant  nod. 

"  Nay,"  said  Eloise,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  a  mantling  blush,  "  I  have 
no  idea  of  any  improper  gallantry. 
It  is  most  certain  that  1  doat  on  his 
perfections  ;  but  I  have  sense  enough 
left  to  warn  me  from  St.  Pierre  and 
solitude.  Too  well  I  know  the  power 
of  his  expressive  eye — the  magic  of 
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his  tender  sighs — which  proclaim  all 
those  transports  which  his  delicate  lips 
refuse  even  to  breathe :  and,  possibly, 
if  he  did  not  forget  himself — I  might. 

"  But  while  you  my  amiable  monitor, 
are  with  me,  all  must  be  right." 

"  Admirable  reasoner  !"  replied 
Claire,  and  tapping  her  cousin's  neck 
they  left  the  room. 

In  pursuance  of  their  scheme,  the 
girls  waited  for  the  first  morning  that 
chance  might  remove  the  Baroness 
from  their  study:  it  arrived  —  and 
when  St.  Pierre  entered,  Claire  walked 
up   to    him  with    a    playfully  embar- 
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rassed  air,  and  bobbing  a  rural  cour- 
tesy, said  : — 

"  Pray,  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre,  will 
you  give  me  a  kiss  Vy — He,  taken  wholly 
by  surprise,  threw  aside  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  kissed  his  lovely  petitioner ; 
but  it  was  without  feeling  towards  her 
— his  alarmed  soul  throbbed  for  other 
joys  ;  he  turned  round — his  mistress 
was  at  his  elbow :  his  arms  instinct- 
ively opened — he  felt  his  Eloise  within 
their  ardent  pressure :  her  swelling 
bosom  panted  against  his  happy  heart 
— but,  when  their  lips  touched,  the 
quivering  kiss  was  ecstacy  ! 

Eloise  swooned  in  her  lover's  arms, 
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which  scarcely  could  support  the  pre- 
cious burthen  they  embraced. 

Claire,  who  had  foreseen  the  de- 
nouement, was  less  alarmed  than  St. 
Pierre.  She  was  provided  with  the 
necessary  restoratives  ;  and  as  soon  as 
Eloise  could  lean  on  her  arm,  and  walk, 
she  led  her  into  the  garden. 

When  they  were  gone,  St.  Pierre 
was  like  a  madman — I  do  not  know  to 
what  excess  he  might  have  been  hur- 
ried, had  not  his  good  genius  pointed 
to  the  writing  materials  on  the  table. 
He  snatched  a  pen  and  wrote: — 
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li  Keep  your  kisses,  divine  Eloise, 
my  soul  cannot  exist  under  the  volup- 
tuous impression.  It  is  too  penetrat- 
ing— too  burning — the  fire  it  breathes 
must  consume  me.  If  one  has  deprived 
me  of  my  reason — how  shall  I  venture 
to  endure  a  second. 

lk  Within  these  last  few  minutes,  I 
find  myself  completely  metamorphosed. 
I  was  tranquil  —  submissive  —  I  no 
longer  murmured.  My  impetuous 
wishes  were  subdued — my  love  was 
silenced — my  eves  veiled — mv  heart 
fortified — but  now  my  blood  is  in  a 
ferment ! 

c<  Your  lips  have   given   poison   to 
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mine  ;  and  the  infection  rages  through 
my  veins.  I  have  touched  you — pressed 
you — you  are  no  longer  my  reprimand- 
ing monitor,  but  the  tender,  yielding 
impassioned  object  of  my  adoration  ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  must  either  die  at  your 
feet —  or  in  your  arms  ! — " 

If  the  effect  of  this  imprudent  indul- 
gence was  less  turbulent  with  Eloise,  it 
was  not  the  less  decisive. 

Claire  trembled  at  the  consequences 
— and  by  delicately  awakening  her 
cousin's  fears,  she  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing with  her  to  consent  to  St. 
Pierre's  undertaking  a  little  journey 
he  had  long  projected,  but  had  been 
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too  irresolute  to  perform  ;  and  she  con- 
sented to  manage  St.  Pierre's  compli- 
ance, as  a  step  necessary  to  Eloise's 
peace  of  mind,  and  preparatory  pro- 
bably to  their  eventual  happiness. 

In  promoting  this  desirable  event, 
however,  Claire  had  much  more  diffi- 
culty than  she  had  presumed.  Reason 
had  no  weight  in  her  arguments,  for 
she  talked  to  a  man  devoid  of  common 
sense. 

At  length  she  touched  the  string — 
she  said,  she  enforced  her  wishes  by  the 
command  of  Eloise ;  and  he  obeyed. 

During  this  painful  separation,  the 
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heart  of  Eloise  was  ill  at  rest ;  nor  did 
the  letters  every  post  brought  her  from 
her  lover,  contribute  in  the  least  to 
soothe  her  anguish. 

Full  of  impetuosity,  he  alternate]} 
complained  and  sued.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  rigour  of  his  absence,  he 
was  vehement  to  torture — when  the 
humility  of  his  love,  long  suffering  and 
patient  forbearance  were  his  theme, 
he  was  soft — plaintive — thrilling  even 
to  agony.  And  as  Fate  willed  that 
peace  should  be  a  stranger  to  the  lovely 
mourner,  her  father  at  this  moment  re- 
turned from  the  campaign,  accompa- 
nied by  a  friend  of  no  small  considera- 
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tion  in  the  family,  for  he  had  saved  the 
Baron's  life  in  battle. 

s 

The  bustle,  form,  and  ceremonies 
incidental  to  this  unexpected  event, 
might  have  served  to  estrange  a  com- 
mon mind  from  the  pregnancy  of  deep 
reflection :  but  Eloise's  mind  was  cast 
in  no  common  mould.  Her  lover  filled 
her  whole  heart,  Solitude  was  the 
friend  she  courted ;  for  solitude  gave 
the  adored  image  of  St.  Pierre  to  her 
animated  fancy,  embodied  in  all  his 
native  graces,  and  dressed  in  all  his  ac- 
quired accomplishments. 

Still  the  return  of  the  father  was  an 
event  that  gave    her    great   pleasure. 
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Hitherto,  she  had  tenderly  loved  him  ; 
but  her  heart  instinctively  sickened  at 
the  introduction  of  the  stranger  ;  nor 
could  the  circumstance  even  of  her 
father's  obligations  to  him  remove  the 
apprehension  with  which  she  beheld 
him.  or  attached  in  her  mind  one  ami- 
able idea  to  his  person — but  a  further 
trial  was  at  hand  ;  and  E'oise,  the 
lovely,  tender,  ill-fated  Eloise  sank  be- 
neath its  pressure. 

A    few  days    after  his   arrival,  the 

Baron  proposed  a  visit  to  Eloise's  study. 
He  was  attended  only  bv  herself  and 
mother.  He  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  course  of  studies  his  daugh- 
ter had  pursued  ;   and  complimented 
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her,  as  warmly  as  his  phlegmatic  na- 
ture could,  on  the  improvement  of  her 
mind  and  person  ;  which  he  said,  had 
equally  astonished  and  delighted  him 
at  their  first  interview,  But  improve- 
ments so  brilliant  could  not  be  acquired 
without  masters.  M  Whom  had  the  Ba- 
roness engaged  Vs 

The  gentle  Eloise,  now  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  entered  into  a  pom- 
pous display  of  the  extraordinary  ta- 
lents of  her  preceptor,  and  dwelt  with 
enthusiasm  on  his  proficiency  id  all 
the  sciences — save  only  one — that  he 
had  aimed  to  teach  her.  She  named 
him. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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The  Baron  said  he  remembered  to 
have  heard  of  one  St.  Pierre  on  the  con- 
tinent, a  foundling  of  fortune  ;  and 
that  report  spoke  highly  of  his  charac- 
ter and  acquirements. 

This  forced  compliment  was  not  at 
all  turned  in  a  way  to  give  pleasure  to 
Eloise  ;  it  struck  her  dumb. 

"  Pray,"  added  the  Baron,  "  what 
are  the  young  man's  appointments  ?" 

61  Appointments,"  repeated  the  Ba- 
roness with  some  energy  ;  "  indeed, 
my  dear  Lord,  money  has  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Monsieur  de  St. 
Pierre  is  a  man  of  such  extreme  deli- 
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cacy,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  force 
the  smallest  present  upon  his  accept- 
ance ;  although  I  have  been  ever  care- 
ful not  to  alarm  his  pride." 

"  Umpli !"  said  the  Baron  :  u  his 
fortunes  are  notwithstanding  very  con- 
fined, as  1  have  been  informed." 

"  They  are,  I  believe,  moderate,"  an- 
swered the  Baroness  with  some  con- 
fusion ;  "  certainly  not  in  the  least 
proportioned  to  his  merit." 

"  And  his  birth,"  added  the  Baron — 
"  that  I  understand  to  be  very  equi- 
vocal." 
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"  It  is,"    answered    the  Baroness, 
"  respectable." 

iC  Then,"  said  the  Baron,  rising, 
"  let  this  man  be  offered  a  monthly 
stipend,  to  commence  from  the  day 
he  first  attended  her.  If  he  accept  it, 
well — if  not,  he  must  be  dismissed." 

It  was  now  evident,  that  St.  Pierre's 
pride  had  alarmed  the  Baron's.  A 
man  without  birth  or  fortune  to  be 
conferring  favors  on  a  noble  family — 
ridiculous.!  The  Baron  preferred  rob- 
bing his  daughter  of  all  the  advantages 
she  might  reap  from  his  instruction, 
to  such  a  degrading  acceptance  of  his 
services. 
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The  Baroness  sighed  as  her  Lord 
left  the  room  ;  but  to  the  sternness  of 
his  commands,  she  had  always  been 
passively  obedient.  She  could  only 
lament  that  such  a  requital  was  in- 
tended for  the  disinterested  conduct  of 
a  Gentleman,  who  equally  deserved 
their  esteem  and  best  thanks. 

An  interesting  conversation  ensued 
between  the  mother  and  daughter ;  in 
which  the  former  mildly  hinted,  that 
perhaps  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre's  les- 
sons might  the  rather  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  Baron  had  a  great  debt 
to  pay  his  noble  guest ;  and  might 
look  to  the  efforts  of  his  child  to  as- 
sist him  in  discharging  it. 
b3 
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Eloise's  wretchedness  was  now  at 
the  climax.  The  cankerworm  of  care 
preyed  on  her  very  vitals ;  her  health 
hourly  declined  ;  but  she  never  com- 
plained even  to  Claire. 

Meanwhile,  the  Baroness  wrote  to 
St.  Pierre  ;  and  he  peremptorily  re- 
fused all  remuneration. 

Mistaken  man  !  this  refusal  he  be- 
lieved to  spring  from  untainted  honour 
— forgetful  how  he  had  violated  this 
cherished  phantom,  in  corrupting  the 
innocence  which  had  been  sacredly 
confided  to  his  care. 

Yet  he  loved  honour,  not  seeing  how 
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lore  had  estranged  him  from  its  dic- 
tates. 


The  Baroness  surely  was  more  to 
blame  than  the  lovers  ;  for  their  pas- 
pion  was  exalted,  however  it  made 
them  feel  that  they  were  frail  mor- 
tality. 

The  effect  produced  on  St.  Pierre  by 
the  Baron's  determination,  was  very 
unexpected  by  Eloise,  and  greatly 
augmented  her  distress.  He  became 
daring  ;  urged  an  elopement,  as  the 
only  means  of  their  mutual  rescue  from 
impending  wretchedness  ;  and  coloured 
his  presumption  with  all  the  seducing 
pathos  of  refined  sophistry.  Eloise ?s 
e4 
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I'eason  rebelled  at  the  idea  ;  but  her 
truant  heart  dwelt  on  the  blissful  error, 
as  a  change  it  would  eagerly  court. 

"  I  am  young,"  said  St.  Pierre  in 
his  letters,  "  have  arms,  and  they  are 
robust :  bread  earned  by  labour  is  ten 
thousand  times  sweeter  than  a  sump- 
tuous feast. 

"  Oh,  my  adored  Eloise  !  reflect 
justly  on  what  we  owe  to  ourselves. 
Shall  we  quit  this  world  without  one 
day  of  happiness?  Would  you  give 
your  beauties  to  the  grave,  un tasted, 
unenjoyed  ? 

"  One  word  more,  and  1  have  done. 
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You  remember,  my  Eloise,  the  an- 
cient usage  of  the  Leucadian  rock — the 
last  refuge  of  distracted  lovers  !  The 
rock  of  Meillerie,  on  which  I  sit  all 
day,  too  well  resembles  it.  The  sum- 
mit is  lofty — the  water  deep — and  I  am 
in  despair." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Eloise 
was  no  longer  mistress  of  her  reason. 
A  delirium  stole  upon  her  senses,  and 
resisted  medical  aid. 

The  Baron  trembled  for  his  dausrh- 

ter's  life ;  and  the  Baroness  had  great 

difficulty  in  keeping  him  away  from 

Eloise's  bedside :   for  she  raved  con- 
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tinually  on  St.  Pierre  ;  addressing  him 
by  the  fondest  appellations,  and  ten- 
derly conjuring  him  to  come  and  take 
his  farewell  kiss. 

The  truth  was  now  revealed  to  the 
Baroness.  She  saw  her  only  —  her 
beloved  child — on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  ;  and  inquired  eagerly  of  Claire, 
when  St.  Pierre  was  expect  to  re- 
turn. 

This  was  the  signal. — Claire  obeyed 
it — and  instantly  dispatched  a  courkr 
to  Meilierie.  to  inform  St.  Pierre  that 
he  must  fly,  if  he  wished  to  see  his 
Eloise  alive. 
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St.  Pierre  returned,  and  Eloise  re- 
covered , 

At  this  period  I  am  confined  to  de- 
scribe things  o-enerallv,  as  the  scene 
was  removed  from  my  observation  ; 
and  it  was  only  from  the  occasional 
visits  Claire  made  to  the  study,  that  I 
had  any  opportunity  of  preserving  the 
thread  of  this  interesting  narrative. 

As  Eloise,  however,  regained  her 
strength,  she  would  sometimes  pass  an 
hour  in  the  study  ;  and  the  visits  of 
St.  Pierre  were  received  as  visits  of 
ceremony  ;  and  contrived  as  much  as 
possible  when  the  B.irun  was  from 
home. 
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It  so  happened,  when  Eloise  was 
yet  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  that 
Claire's  father  was  afflicted  with  a 
paralytic  seizure  ;  and  an  express  was 
sent  to  command  her  attendance.  She 
was  deeply  affected  at  the  news,  and 
greatly  distressed  to  leave  her  cousin, 
to  whom  her  society  was  so  necessary. 
Not  that  she  had  immediate  fears : 
she  imagined  Eloise's  state  of  health 
would  be  her  ample  safeguard. 

The  stranger  had  been  some  days 
on  his  road  to  Paris,  and  the  Baron 
prepared  to  be  his  niece's  escort,  as  he 
wished  to  see  his  brother,  who  might 
be  on  his  death-bed. 

And   thus,    by  events    unpremedi- 
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tated  and  uforeseen,  the  lovers  were, 
for  a  few  days,  left  almost  to  an  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  their  mutual 
vows. 

Eloise  was  full  of  that  tender  and 
interesting  languor  that  enervates  the 
leading  faculties  of  the  mind,  but 
gives  increase  of  feeling  to  all  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart.  She  saw  her 
danger — and  she  feared  it  too.  Her 
letters  to  her  cousin  were  filled  with 
tender  upbraidings  at  her  absence. 
She  repeated  the  vehement  proposals 
of  her  lover  for  their  elopement — de- 
scribed the  impassioned  tones  and  thril- 
ling energies  with  which  he  pressed 
his  suit — confessing  the  weakness   of 
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her  own  heart,  which  was  a  still  more 
powerful  pleader  than  his. 

"  Oh,  God  !"  she  said,  "  if  he  but 
knew  his  power,  i  should  be  lost.  J 
have  no  reliance  on  myself — but  who 
can  resist  Fate  ? 

m 

"  Perhaps,  my  beloved  Claire,  ere 
this  reaches  your  hand,  I  may  be  a 
fugitive — a  criminal — a  wanderer  ! 


"  My  father  wishes  to  sell  me,  to  pay 
his  debt  of  gratitude  :  but  I  will  not 
survive  the  hated  marriage.  He 
wishes  to  pay  for  his  own  life  with 
mine.  How  is  this  to  be  avoided  ? 
Down,  throbbing  heart  —  down  —  nor 
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dare  to  tempt  me  with  thy  fond  sug- 
gestions !  God  only  knows  where 
disgrace  may  lead  me.  A  hundred 
times  my  eyes  have  read  in  his  the 
conflict  of  his  passions ;  but  he  is  ho- 
nourable, and  subdues  them.  I  alone 
am  guilty  ;  for  mine  subdue  me.  I 
am  infected  by  his  transports  —  his 
sighs  oppress  my  soul — his  desires  con- 
sume me — all  objects  except  love  vanish 
from  before  me. 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  Claire !  return  to 
me,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever." 

Alas !  her  words  were,  indeed,  pro- 
phetic ;  for,  on  the  following  evening, 
a  scene  took  place,  that  might  have 
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melted  the  heart  of  a  stoic,  and  taught 
him  how  to  feel  ! 

The  Baroness  was  on  a  visit,  when 
St.  Pierre  called  to  pay  his  devoirs. 
He  sat  with  Eloise  on  the  sopha  till 
twilight  began  to  throw  a  veil  around 
them,  still  more  obscured  by  the  luxu- 
riant vine  that  shadowed  the  window. 

St.  Pierre  was  urging,  with  his  wonted 
vehemence,  his  favorite  plan  of  elope- 
ment ;  and  Eloise,  with  almost  breath- 
less solicitude,  scarcely  opposed  his 
sweet-toned  arguments. 

Night  rapidly  advanced ;  and  with 
it,    mystery.       Love,     with    gigantic 
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strides,  now  hastened  to  his  goal.  She 
sunk,  at  the  fiat  of  Nature,  within  her 
lover's  amorous  fold,  her  head  droop- 
ing on  his  shoulder. 

He  saw  not  a  voluptuous  languor 
trembling  on  her  half*closed  eyes ;  but 
he  felt  a  glowing  fire  on  her  lips — the 
burning  pressure  of  his  gave  fuel  to  the 
flame.  The  world  was  forgotten— and 
in  one  little  moment,  Eloise,  the  soul- 
dissolving  Eloise 
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Their  next  meeting  was  in  presence 
of  the  Baroness,  who  lavished  her 
grateful  encomiums  on  the  seducer  of 
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her  child  ;  at  the  same  time  telling 
him  how  impossible  it  was  for  them 
wholly  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  his 
society ;  but  as  the  Baron  had  singu- 
lar opinions,  connected  with  austere 
family  pride,  it  would  be  better  that 
they  all  should  yield  a  little  to  his 
caprices. 

U  Do  then,  my  good  St.  Pierre," 
she  added,  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
,c  leave  us  for  a  while.  This  feint  will 
enable  you  to  make  your  visit  here,  as 
you  ride  into  town  :  time  will  reconcile 
this ;  and  good  management  will  re- 
store you  to  the  familiarity  you  have 
hitherto  held  in  our  family :  whereas, 
by  delaying  this  necessary  step,  some 
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new  order  may  be  issued  by  my  Lord, 
whom  we  expect  every  hour ;  and  if  he 
shut  the  door  once  against  you,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  open  it  again, 
whatever  our  inclination  may  be." 

At  any  other  moment  the  native 
pride  of  St.  Pierre  would  have  revolted 
at  this  species  of  dissimulation.  He 
would  never  have  consented  to  steal 
himself  into  a  family,  even  though  an 
Eloise  embellished  it.  But  when  he 
saw  the  object  of  his  fondest  wishes — 
dearer  now  than  ever,  and  more  lovely 
in  the  conscious  blush  that  burned  upon 
her  cheek — sitting  on  the  spot,  which 
only  a  few  hours  before  had  been  con- 
secrated by  all  that  love  could  give  or 
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sensibility  enjoy  ;    be.   like  the  captive 
lion,  erouehetl  before  the  torch  of  love  ; 
and  felt  that  sacrifice  a  bliss  thai 
him  to  distant  happiness. 

The  covenant  was  made  ;  and  after 
some  further  chat.  St  Pierre  took 
leave. 

Eloise,  shortly  after,  left  to  her  morn- 
iog9!  amusement,  took  up  her  pen  to 
address  her  absent  cousin. 

Return  no  more  to  me.  thou  d 
but  barbarous  friend  !     You  have  de- 
serted your  post — and  I  am  lost  for 

•  Oh,  mv  sweet  friend,  under  the 
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impulse  of  what  demon  did  you  recall 
this  treacherous  man  !  His  marked 
solicitudes,  it  is  true,  have  saved  me 
from  a  peaceful  grave  ;  but  it  has  been 
only  to  plunge  me  in  a  living  purga- 
tory ;  and  his  is  the  ferocious  triumph 
to  smile  on  my  despair. 

••  Alas!  I  rave! — \o !  no!  my 
Claire,  he  is  not  guilty.  My  agonies 
are  of  my  own  creation.  I  have  no 
right  to  reproach  any  except  myself; 
but,  alas !  so  contagious  is  vice,  my 
heart  is  already  actuated  by  its  influence: 
and  the  first  symptoms  are,  that  I  seek 
to  load  others  vtith  that  guilt  which 
I  ousrht  to  bear  alone. 
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11  Good  God !  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
—Shall  I  still  withhold  this  dreadful 
secret  from  you,  while  the  power  is 
my  own  ?  But  what  would  that  avail  ? 
Does  not  remorse  already  prey  upon 
my  conscience  ?  Is  not  my  shame 
written  visibly  on  every  object  round 
me? 

"  Oh  !  partake  my  agonies  ;  receive 
part  of  them  into  your  bosom,  thou  fa- 
tally indulgent  friend  !  or  the  mighty 
burden  will  suffocate  my  swollen 
heart." 

The  reply  of  Claire  to  this  affecting 
letter*  showed  how  worthy  these  two 
amiable  girls  were  of  each  other. 
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M  Let  us  forget,  my  beloved  Eloise, 
the  evil  we  can  no  longer  remedy.  I 
feared  what  has  happened ;  or  rather, 
I  knew  it  must  eventually  happen.  By 
betraying  your  secret,  I  might  have 
saved  your  virtue ;  but  it  would  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  your  life. 

M  A  slow  flame  consumed  vour  vitals ; 
and  the  tumults  of  your  bosom  assured 
me,  you  must  either  be  happy,  or  die. 

"  Accuse  not,  therefore,  either  your 
lover  or  yourself:  I  alone  am  guilty; 
for  I  foresaw  the  evil,  without  prevent- 
ing it. 

"  But  let  me  conjure  you  to  dry  up 
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your  tears,  my  dear  and  ever  amiable 
friend ;  your  regret  exceeds  the  measure 
of  your  fault.  Can  one  black  spot  efface 
the  brilliant  beauties  of  the  sun  ? 
You  reflect  only  on  your  defeat ;  and 
draw  no  resources  from  the  honorable 
triumphs  that  preceded  it.  He  who 
fights  nobly,  dies  nobly — and  is  more 
an  object  of  general  estimation,  than 
the  puny  warrior,  who  conquers  an 
ignoble  foe. 

u  For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledge 
and  revere  your  superior  virtues :  for 
although  I  know  enough  of  love,  to 
be  satisfied  its  transports  will  never 
betray  me  ;  I  know  likewise  that  the 
re=;°^nre    *THch  would    preserve  my 
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innocence,  is  less  glorious   than   that 
which  has  led  to  your  defeat. 

"  In  short,  at  this  moment  my  heart 
is  less  chaste  than  yours.  Moralists 
would  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  ought 
to  blush  at  the  indelicacy  of  the  con- 
solation I  offer  you.  Bad  maxims,  I 
admit,  are  more  destructive  than  bad 
habits  :  the  one  vitiates  the  heart — the 
other  proceeds  from  a  heart  already 
vitiated. 

"  I  would  not,  therefore,  thus  advise 
you,  had  you  not  fallen.  It  would  be 
as  infamous  on  my  part  to  hold  such 
language  to  you,  as  it  would  be  on 
yours  to  listen   to  it.      But  now,  my 
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sweet  friend,  it  is  iny  duty  to  talk  thus, 
and  yours  to  attend  to  me. 

"  You  still  possess  a  thousand  rare 
and  valuable  qualities ;  and  you  owe 
it  to  your  own  reputation  not  to  di- 
minish their  lustre  by  self  degrada- 
tion. 

11  Are  you  less  amiable — less  sincere 
—less  modest — less  benevolent — than 
formerly  ?  Is  virtue  less  dear  to  you  ? 
— or  the  attributes  of  honour  less  sa- 
cred ? 

"  No  !  my  beloved  Eloise,  thy  Claire, 
while  pitying  you,  adores  you  ;  and 
believe  me,  you  must  descend  greatly 
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from  yourself,  before  others,  more 
wise,  can  presume  upon  equality  with 
you. 

"  My  father's  health  improves  ;  the 
moment  I  can  return  to  you,  will  be 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  Tears  will 
not  restore  to  you  that  which  you  have 
lost ;  but  active  virtue  will  efface  the 
remembrance  of  a  solitary  error." 

The  consolations  of  this  affectionate 
friend  were  rendered  personally  dear 
to  Eloise  in  two  days  ;  for  she  returned 
with  the  Baron,  her  father  being 
greatly  recovered  from  his  paralytic 
affection.  She  was  permitted  to  nurse 
her  cousin. 

f2 
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The  Baroness  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Claire,  in  her  Lord's  pre- 
sence, that  she  had  lost  her  preceptor. 

Claire  expressed  her  deep  regret ; 
but  hoped  she  should  see  him  again, 
before  he  wholly  left  the  country. 

The  Baroness  merely  added,  he  had 
promised  to  pay  his  respects  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurred. 

The  Baron  was  silent. 

It  may  appear  from  this  little  stra- 
tagem, that  the  Baroness  was  playing 
her  daughter's  cards,  and  cared  not  by 
what  finesse  she  won  the  game.     Not 
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so.  She  saw  too  late  the  imprudence 
of  her  own  conduct ;  and  now  that  her 
eyes  were  fully  opened  to  it,  she  won- 
dered how  it  had  been  possible  for 
her  not  to  foresee  that  two  such  per- 
sons could  not  fail,  with  the  oppor- 
tunities she  had  given  them,  to  be 
enamoured  with  each  other.  She  did 
not,  however,  dare  to  hope  the  Baron 
would  ever  consent  to  their  union — 
nor  did  she  wish  to  flatter  either  her 
daughter's  passions  or  her  hopes ;  but 
she  had  been  taught  by  Eloise's  late 
illness,  that  violence  would  not  sunder 
their  hearts  ;  and  she  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  progressive  effects  of  occa- 
sional absence  ;  leaving  to  herself  the 
task  of  strengthening  her  daughter's 
f  3 
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reason — rousing  her  to  the  energies  of 
filial  duty,  and  convincing  her,  ulti- 
mately, of  her  hopeless  love. 

Such  was  the  web  of  misery  woven 
by  an  anxious  but  imprudent  mother  ; 
and  her  task  now  was  to  unravel  her 
own  work. 

Some  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  lovers 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  : 
but  as  the  study  was  now  almost  wholly 
forsaken,  I  was  not  privy  to  their  in- 
tercourse. 

The  letters  were  managed  by  Claire  ; 
who  by  the  bye  had  an  avowed  lover 
in  the  town,  a  very  worthy  quiet  man, 
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who  made  love  as  he  made  calcula- 
tions. 

Add  one  to  one,  and  they  will  make 
two  ;  which  multiplied  by  Love  will 
make  three ;  and  the  rule  of  three 
proved  by  practice  would  give  him 
heirs  to  his  estate,  which  was  all  he 
wanted.  Subtraction  he  did  not  like 
at  all  ;  and  division  savoured  of  sepa- 
rate maintenance  ;  and  so  he  solved 
the  sum  of  matrimony  by  the  leading 
rules  of  arithmetic.  But  Claire  played 
with  him,  as  she  would  with  a  favorite 
pug ;  and  for  the  first  time  she  found 
him  useful.  Indeed,  so  little  did  jea- 
lousy or  other  turbulent  passions  dis- 
compose his  philosophic  mind,  that  he 
f  4 
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very  mechanically  favored  this  corre- 
spondence, addressed  by  and  to  his 
future  wife. 

I  began  to  pine  at  the  inaction  of 
my  faculties ;  but  the  interest  I  felt  in 
the  loves  of  this  ill-fated  pair,  pre- 
vented me  from  wishing  my  depar- 
ture. Bra  ma  saw,  and  relieved  my 
perplexities. 

The  harp  was  ordered  upstairs  to 
Eloise's  boudoir ;  and  she  removed 
some  volumes  from  the  book-case  to 
accompany  it.  I  soon  perceived  how 
these  were  chosen.  They  had  been 
the  favorite  authors  of  her  preceptor, 
and  were  enriched  with  his  marginal 
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notes.     My  joy  was  excessive,  to  find 
my  Soul  transported  with  them. 

What  a  little  Elysium  was  the  sanc- 
tuary to  which  I  now  removed  ! 

It  was  a  small  square  room  leading 
from  her  chamber.  The  entrance  and 
ceiling  were  alcoved  ;  the  double  doors 
flew  back  by  sliding  partitions.  The 
room  was  hung  with  yellow  Indian 
paper,  ornamented  by  the  pencil  of 
Eloise  with  lattice  work,  leaving 
arched  vacancies  at  the  base.  In  these 
spaces  she  had  represented  china  vases, 
containing  a  tasteful  arrangement  of 
garden  flowers,  so  blooming,  that  the 
beholder  was  tempted  to  approach 
f  5 
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and  scent  them  ;  and  from  the  multi- 
plied apertures  throughout  the  lattice 
frame,  groupes  of  wild  mountain 
flowers,  taken  from  nature,  wantoned 
in  pleasing  variety  and  exquisite  luxu- 
riancy — two  conversation  sophas,  work 
table,  and  embroidery  frame,  were  the 
furniture  of  this  enchanted  spot,  which 
was  calculated  to  entertain  four  per- 
sons. 

In  one  of  these  sophas  I  reposed,  and 
enjoyed  the  tete-a-tete  amusements  of 
the  lovely  cousins. 

But  fine  weather  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  a  storm.  One  day  the  Baron 
went  out  alone  to  dinner;  and  when 
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he  returned  in  the  evening,  hearing  the 
ladies  were  in  Mademoiselle  Eloise's 
dressing  room,  he  unceremoniously 
joined  them. 

He  was  rather  flushed  with  wine; 
and  received  their  how-d'ye-do's  sul- 
lenly. Eloise  was  seated  by  her  mo- 
ther on  one  sopha,  and  he  placed  him- 
self on  the  vacant  side  of  Claire,  op- 
posite to  them. 

Without  addressing  himself  point- 
edly to  any  one,  he  began,  in  general 
terms,  to  deprecate  the  indiscretion  of 
mothers,  who  introduced  persons  into 
their  family,  without  either  name  or 
f  6 
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establishment,  to  give  them  footing  in 
society. 

No  one  replied.  He  had  recourse 
to  example  ;  and  named  St.  Pierre, 
whom  he  described  as  a  pretended  bel- 
esprit — a  chatterer  of  little  nothings 
— a  hypocrite,  more  calculated  to  cor- 
rupt than  to  embellish  the  mind  of  a 
young  lady  of  noble  birth  and  virtuous 
sentiments. 

The  Baroness,  forgetting  her  timi- 
dity at  the  word  "  corrupt,"  asked 
with  some  energy  what  the  Baron  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Gentleman  he  named  to  warrant 
the  expression. 
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"  I  could  never  learn,"  added  she 
in  a  softened  tone,  u  that  extraordinary 
talent,  united  with  modest  worth,  were 
attributes  of  exclusion  from  good  so- 
ciety. To  whom,  my  Lord,  would  you 
wish  to  open  your  doors,  if  not  to  ge- 
nius and  merit?" 

"  To  my  equals,  Madam,"  said  he, 
passionately  ;  "  to  persons  who  could 
repair  an  injury  offered  to  my  daughter." 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  answered  the 
Baroness,  "  rather  say,  to  persons  of 
virtue,  who  never  offer  injuries." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Madam/'  said 
the     Baron,     heightening    his    tone, 
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"  to  aim  at  an  alliance  with  a  noble 
family,  without  suitable  pretensions,  is 
an  injury,  and  one  of  no  small  magni- 
tude." 

"  To  me,"  answered  the  Baroness, 
"  it  appears  only  a  proof  of  esteem. 
However,  I  do  not  at  all  understand 
how  the  person,  with  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  be  angry,  can  have  offended 
on  this  head." 

"  He  has  so  offended,  Madam,"  said 
the  Baron,  "  and  may  offend  still  more, 
if  I  do  not  prevent  him  ;  but  be  assured 
it  shall  henceforth  be  my  business  to 
watch  the  honor  of  my  house,  since 
you  have  forgotten  the  duty  you  owe 
to  your  family." 
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This  altercation,  far  from  ending 
here,  was  maintained  as  spiritedly  on 
the  part  of  the  Baroness,  as  it  was  ob- 
stinately and  loudly  on  that  of  the 
Baron.  The  former,  perse veringly  ex- 
tolling her  trembling  daughter  for  all 
the  virtues  she  had  lost,  in  terms  the 
most  affectionate  and  honorable — the 
latter  never  in  his  heat  of  passion  once 
dropping  the  most  disdant  doubt  of  his 
daughter's  chastity. 

Eloise  sat,  humbled — mortified — 
debased — by  these  undeserved  praises, 
a  thousand  times  more  cutting  to  her 
soul,  than  terms  of  reproach  or  oppro- 
brium, till  the  agitation  of  her  mind 
bordered   on  madness ;    and   she   was 
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on  the  point  of  making  full  confession 
of  her  crime. 

The  impetuosity  of  her  father  saved 
her — his  pride  and  his  affection  pre- 
vented him  from  reading  remorse  in 
her  countenance  ;  but  he  fancied  he 
saw  love  lurking  about  her  agitations. 
The  moment  he  felt  this  sentiment, 
he  became  outrageous  ;  and,  forgetting 
even  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  he 
spoke  of  St.  Pierre  in  terms  equally 
offensive  to  decency  and  to  good  man- 
ners. 

1  thought  Eloise  would  have  fainted. 
Claire  sat  intently  watching  her  cou- 
sin's agonized  frame  ;  when  suddenly 
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Eloise  arose,  and,  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nified resentment  she  said  to  her  fa- 
ther— 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  dear 
sir,  suffer  your  reason  to  correct  your 
passion !  The  daughter  of  the  Baron 
£  *  *  *  never  will  degrade  her  heart  by 
an  attachment  to  any  being  so  worth- 
less as  you  describe/' 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words,  when  her  father,  starting  from 
his  seat,  gave  her  a  violent  slap  on 
the  face.  The  poor  Baroness  fell  on 
her  knees  before  him,  supplicating 
his  forbearance  with  streaming  eyes. 
Claire    attempted   resolutely    to    hold 
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his  arms;  but  resistance   only   added 
to  his  fury ;  and  he  dealt  his  repeated 
blows,   indiscriminately    among   them 
all. 
* 

At  length  Eloise  fell — her  face 
struck  against  the  edge  of  the  sopha ; 
and  in  an  instant  she  was  covered  with 
blood. 

The  reign  of  Passion  ceased,  and 
the  triumph  of  Nature  began.  The 
haughty  Baron,  humbled  by  contrition, 
raised  his  daughter  affectionately  in 
his  arms,  and  laid  her  upon  the  sopha. 
A  tenderly  anxious  examination  of  her 
wound  followed  ;  and  they  found  she 
had  merely  suffered  a  contusion  of  the 
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forehead  ;  and   that  the  blood  flowed 
only  from  her  nose. 

With  the  conviction  of  her  safety, 
however,  the  Baron  resumed  his  for- 
mer sternness:  still  Nature  was  at 
work  within  his  bosom,  He  made 
awkward  apologies  to  the  Baroness, 
and  an  instinctive  kind  of  feeling  led 
his  eye  with  stolen  glances  towards 
his  child.  I  could  not  help  pitying  his 
embarrassment,  although  I  reprobated 
his  former  conduct.  There  is  some- 
thing so  touching  in  the  conscious  error 
of  a  parent ;  the  heart  of  a  father  feels 
that  it  is  made  to  forgive — not  to  sue 
for  pardon  ! 
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To  prevent  the  surmises  of  the  ser- 
vants, the  Baron  went  himself  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  the  ladies  busied 
themselves  in  restoring  Eloise,  and 
bathing  her  face. 

It  was  the  supper  hour ;  and  order 
being  restored,  on  the  pretence  of 
Eloise's  indisposition,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  served  in  the  dressing  room. 

During  the  meal,  from  which  the  at- 
tendants were  dismissed,  the  Baron 
carefully  avoided  speaking  directly  to 
his  daughter — but  this  silence  was  the 
effect  of  shame,  not  of  displeasure. 
He  chose  the  little  delicacies  at  table, 
and  pressed  the  Baroness  to  help  them 
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to  Eloise  ;  and,  to  render  this  indirect 
attention  imposirig^he  called  her  his 
child— and  not  Eloise — as  was  his  cus- 
tom. 

When  the  supper  was  taken  off, 
Eloise  and  Claire  arose  to  remove  the 
table,  which  was  troublesome  in  so 
small  a  space,  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
work  table,  for  the  liqueurs  and  fruit. 
Having  done  so,  Eloise  was  about  to 
sit  down  again  by  her  mother ;  but 
as  she  passed  her  father,  he  threw  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  and  placed  her 
on  his  knee. 

It  was  an  involuntary  act,    and  he 
half  regretted  that  he  had  done  so— 
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from  the  well-meaning  imprudence  of 


T:;e  l:. 

St  Pierre  having  been 

i::e:.r :•::;-:  bv  . 
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From  this  slight  remark,  other  ob- 
servations to  the  same  effect  followed : 
and  the  Baron  left  the  house  abruptly. 
and  fall  of  rage,  at  the  bare  idea  that 
one  coold  suppose  such  a  man  pro- 
per for  his  son-in-law. 
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The  morning  after  this  brulee,  las- 
situde kept  Eloise  in  bed  beyond  her 
hour  of  rising.  The  Baron  came  to  her 
bedside,  and,  sitting  by  her,  took  her 
hand  affectionately  in  his,  making  the 
tenderest  inquiries  as  to  her  health. 
He  kissed  the  hand  he  held  several 
times ;  and  as  often  called  her  by  the 
endearing  appellation  of  his  beloved 
child. 

Eloise  returned  his  kindness  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  at  being  re- 
stored to  his  parental  love  ;  and  prayed 
him  to  forget  the  past,  which  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  happiness  of  the 
present  moment. 
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Having  relieved  the  feelings  of  Lis 
heart,  he  assumed  a  manner  more 
grave,  and  told  her  in  terms  positive, 
yet  free  from  harshness,  that  she  was 
full j  aware  of  his  intentions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  her  hand.  His  honor  stood 
pledged  to  his  friend,  who,  at  his  return 
from  Paris,  would  hecome  one  of  the 
family.  He  admitted  St.  Pierre  to  be 
a  man  of  worth  and  talent  —  all  the 
world  allowed  it,  and  he  should  not 
attempt  to  dispute  his  merits  ;  but 
added — if  there  were  not  another  man 
living,  this  St.  Pierre  should  never 
marry  my  daughter.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  man  himself  to  be  so  insane 
as  to  indulge  in  such  a  supposition  ;  but 
others  had  chosen  to  suppose  it  for  him. 
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He  forbad  Eloise,  as  she  valued  her  own 
honor  and  her  father's  love,  ever  to  see 
him  more.  "  I  never,"  said  he  rising, 
"  liked  the  man  ;  but  now  I  hate  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  as  he  has 
been  the  occasion  of  an  outrage  on  my 
part  towards  you.  I  never  can  forgive 
him  for  my  brutality." 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  the  Baron 
left  the  room,  with  an  air  scarcely  less 
severe  than  he  had  entered  it  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 

Oh,  Prejudice!  Prejudice!  —  what 
a  monster  !  You  deprave  hearts  natu- 
rally good  —  and  despotically  silence 
even  the  voice  of  Nature  ! 
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All  personal  intercourse  between 
the  lovers  being  now  completely  frus- 
trated, Love  had  recourse  to  Strata- 
gem—  its  old  and  constant  ally:  and 
Eloise,  who  hitherto  had  always  spoken 
the  language  of  elegant  simplicity, 
soon  became  an  adept  in  the  arts  of 
dissimulation. 

They  wrote  to  each  other  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  ;  and  the  seduction 
of  St.  Pierre's  language  gave  confi- 
dence to  Eloise's  feelings.  He  invited 
her  to  follow  Nature's  laws — proved  to 
her  that  she  was  no  longer  bound  in 
filial  dutv  to  her  father,  since  he  had 
suffered  tyranny  to  usurp  his  parental 
duties  to  her — that  in  the  eyes  of  hea- 
g  2 
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ven  they  were  man  and  wife — silence 
and  night  had  witnessed  the  consum- 
mation of  their  marriage — their  vows 
were  registered  in  heaven — and  per- 
jury alone  could  sunder  their  united 
persons  ! 

What,  he  asked,  was  the  world's 
opinion  opposed  to  the  Almighty?  But 
their  vows  should  he  legitimate  —  they 
would  be  hound  by  human  as  well  as 
by  divine  laws  ;  and  all  this  Eloise 
believed  to  be  true — still  she  was  too 
irresolute  to  leave  her  paternal  home. 

Many,  however,  were  the  plans  she 
laid  to  steal  a  private  meeting — but. 
hitherto  they  all  had  proved  abortive. 
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Disappointment  sometimes  enervates 
the  mind,  and  sometimes  elevates  it — 
Eloise  was  sick  at  heart  with  disap- 
pointment so  repeated.  —  An  occur- 
rence happened  in  the  family,  which 
promised  at  last  to  give  her  happiness. 
Female  presence  of  mind  is  proverbial 
— she  seized  upon  the  promised  ad- 
vantages, and  the  following  letter  was 
the  result  of  her  rapid  calculations. 

"  Fate  disconcerts  all  our  projects — 
we  are  the  blind  sport  of  fortune,  the 
victims  of  false  hope — Oh,  my  beloved 
friend  !  is  it  then  decreed  that  we  shall 
for  ever  arrive  at  the  brink  of  happi- 
ness, yet  never  taste  its  promised  ecsta- 
cies?  No! — I  will  be  superior  to  for- 
g3 
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tune,  for  obstacles,  instead  of  retarding, 
shall  goad  me  forward.  I  know  not 
by  what  sort  of  courage  I  am  inspired, 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  resolute  ;  and  if 
you  partake  my  hardihood,  this  night — 
this  very  night — shall  acquit  me  of  all 
my  promises,  and  pay  the  hitherto  pro- 
tracted debt  1  owe  to  love. 

"  Reflect  well  before  you  decide— 
examine  your  own  heart — weigh  your 
estimation  of  life  against  the  proposal 
I  am  about  to  make  you  ;  for  it  is  full  of 
perils,  and  may  close  the  lives  of  both. 
If  you  tremble,  read  no  further  ;  but  if 
there  are  no  more  terrors  in  the  point 
of  a  sword,  than  in  the  pointed  rock  of 
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Meillerie,  our  risk  is  mutual,  and  we 
will  share  it  nobly. 

"  My  own  maid,  who  usually  sleeps 
in  my  chamber,  has  been  some  days 
ill,  and  was  this  morning  removed  to 
another  room.  To-morrow  may  bring 
her  back  to  her  post.  The  present  mo- 
ment alone  is  ours.  I  cannot,  however, 
trust  this  important  letter  to  the  cus- 
tody of  any  human  being.  I  shall  place 
it  under  the  loose  stone  in  the  garden 
wall,  where  you  so  oft  have  found  my 
letters.  May  your  guardian  angel  con- 
duct you  there  in  good  time  ! 

"  The  eating  apartments  are,  as  you 
g  4 
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know,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  stairs.  At  the  supper  hour  all  the 
house  is  deserted,  except  these  apart- 
ments and  the  kitchen.  At  this  season, 
the  darkness  of  the  evening  will  offer 
you  a  safe  entrance  to  the  house  ;  and 
you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  interior.  Make  your  way  to  my 
dressing  room  :  the  doors  will  be  nearly 
closed  ;  and  I  will  leave  a  lighted  taper 
on  the  table.  Lock  yourself  in  ;  and 
trust  to  Providence  for  all  the  rest. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  how  perfect  is  your 
image  now  before  me  ! — I  see  the  tu- 
multuous throbbings  of  your  heart — I 
read  your  transports  in  your  eyes — and 
your  Eloise  partakes  them  all ! 
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'?  We  will  not  quit  this  short  exis- 
tence without  one  perfect  taste  of  hap- 
piness. But  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves. The  horrors  of  death  will  sur- 
round us.  Remember,  your  entrance 
is  exposed  to  discovery— your  conceal- 
ment problematical— and  your  retreat 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  We  are 
lost  if  discovered  ;  and  must  be  dis- 
covered if  Fate  do  not  favor  our  wishes 
in  every  way. 

k'  Remember,  that  my  father  will  not 
spare  your  life  an  instant ;  and  that 
probably  1  may  be  the  first  sacrifice : 
at  all  events,  both  must  die  ;  and  if  I 
were  not  sure  to  suffer  with  you,  1 
g5 
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would  never  consent  to  the  danger  to 
which  I  expose  you. 

"  Dream  not  of  self-defence — I  for- 
bid you,  in  the  name  of  our  unfortu- 
nate loves,  to  come  armed.  If  we  are 
surprised,  I  will  fold  you  fondly  to  my 
heart — our  persons  shall  graft  on  each 
other — and  thus  one  blow  shall  destroy 
us  both.  In  death  we  will  be  united — 
and  my  last  moments  shall  be  the  dear- 
est of  my  life. 

"  But  I  hope  a  happier  lot  awaits  us ; 
we  have  at  least  deserved  it  should. 
Come  then,  soul  of  my  soul,  and  life  of 
my  life  ! — come,  and  be  united  with 
thyself!  Come  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  purest  love,  and  receive  the  re- 
ward of  thy  obedience,  and  thy  sacri- 
fices !  Come  and  confess,  even  in  the 
delirium  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  to  the 
union  of  the  heart  they  owe  all  their 
felicities." 

As  night  approached,  I  suffered  the 
most  cruel  anxieties  for  the  lovers,  who 
possessed  my  warmest  good  wishes. 
It  was  dark,  and  I  was  all  emotion. 
Presently  the  cautious  step  of  St.  Pierre 
assured  me  he  had  arrived  in  safety. 
He  fastened  the  doors  gently,  and 
looked  wildly  about  the  room  ;  the 
inkstand  and  paper  lay  on  the  table, 
and  he  seized  a  pen. 
g  6 
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"  I  am  safe,  my  adored  Eloise,  safe 
in  the  privacy  of  your  apartment !  the 
torch  of  love  guided  my  footsteps  to  the 
sanctuary  of  her  who  is  my  very  idol. 
Omnipotent,  powers,  what  enchant- 
ment surrounds  me  !  all  that  I  behold 
flatters  and  augments  my  passion — for 
every  thing  here  is  full  of  thee.  All 
my  senses  are  bewildered — I  am  over- 
come by  the  odorous  perfumes  that  ex- 
hale from  every  quarter  around  me, 
sweeter  than  the  rose,  and  more  vivify- 
ing than  the  dews  from  heaven. 

"  Your  morning  dress  still  loiters  on 
the  sopha — simplicity  unites  with  ele- 
gance to  proclaim  your  taste.      Here 
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are  your  dear  little  slippers — how  beau- 
tiful the  foot  that  ornaments  them  ! 
these  your  stays — Heavens,  what  a 
shape !  I  gaze  on  the  twin  curves  that 
clasp  your  elastic  bosom. 

"  Voluptuous  sight ! — the  yielding 
whalebone  is  proud  of  the  delicious 
impression :  let  me  kiss  it  a  thousand 
— and  a  thousand  times !  Heavenly 
Father,  give  me  nerve  to  bear  my  hap- 
piness!— If  thus  I  tremble  now,  what 
will    it  be  when 

"Ah! — I  already  feel  your  tender 
heart  palpitate  beneath  my  happy 
hand  ! 
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"  Eloise  ! — adored  Eloise  ! — vou  are 
this  instant  before  me  ! — my  eyes  dwell 
fondly  on  your  beauties — I  see  you 
every  where — I  breathe  the  air  that 
you  have  breathed — we  are  one  sub- 
stance :  my  impatience  is  intoler- 
able   

"  Oh,  come — fly — or  I  am  lost. 
How  fortunate  I  am  in  finding  paper 
on  the  table  ;  by  expressing,  I  relieve 
the  excess  of  my  passions ;  I  vary  my 
transports  by   thus   describing  them  ! 

Hush  ! do  I  really  hear  a  noise  ? 

— is  it  your  father  ? — 1  am  not  a  cow- 
ard—but to  die— -now — 

rt  Alas !  how  terrible  would  death  be* 
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at  such  a  moment — My  God,  I  implore 
one  little  hour  of  existence  from  thy 
mercies  ! — I  resign  all  the  rest  of  my 
life  as  worthless 

"  The  chamber  door  opens 

Some  one  enters — who  can  it  be?. .  . . 

"  Tis  Eloise  ! — 'tis  Eloise  !  —  my 
conscious  heart  knows  her  footstep. 
Peace! — flutterer  —  peace!  my  agita- 
tions unman  me — Heavens  !  how  shall 
I  support  the  felicity  that  thus  oppres- 
ses me  V 

A  perfect  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  house — their  bliss  was  uninter- 
rupted,   till  the  early  break  of  morn 
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began  to  throw  a  glimpse  of  light  upon 
the  windows — all  remained  still — 

At  length,  I  heard  a  light  moving  in 
Eloise's  chamber,  the  window  was 
raised  cautiously  ;  a  rope  ladder  was 
let  down  to  the  street — they  were  tak- 
ing their  farewell  embrace  —  when 
suddenly  an  alarum  sounded  from  the 
watch.  Eloise  faintly  shrieked — a  loud 
knocking  at  the  street  door  put  all  the 
house  in  motion — footsteps  were  on  the 
stairs — The  Baron  demanded  entrance 
at  the  chamber  door :  it  was  double- 
bolted. 

Eloise,  more  lovely  in  her  disorder- 
ed night  clothes — with  frantic  resolu- 
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tion,  grasped  her  lover  to  her  breast — 
then  like  a  martyr  paused  on  the  awful 
issue ! 

Presently,  the  door  was  forced — The 
Baron  entered  with  a  drawn  sword  ; 
and  at  that  very  instant,  my  devoted 
Soul  fled  to  a  new  confinement. 


SOPHA  IN  TURKEY ; 
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PLATONIC  LOVE. 


This  was  the  most  painful  change 
of  any  I  had  hitherto  encountered. 
The  uncertainty  of  Eloise's  fate  op- 
pressed my  Soul !  And,  surely,  if  it  be 
permitted  to  Mercy  to  throw  oblivion's 
veil  over  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
this  was  the  auspicious  moment. 

But  new  scenes  arrested  my  atten- 
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tion.  My  Soul  was  wafted  to  a  superb 
sopha  that  stood  among  others  of  cor- 
responding richness,  in  an  immense 
saloon,  supported  by  marble  pillars  of 
colossal  grandeur. 

I  was  in  a  fairy  region. 

The  statues  that  ornamented  this 
saloon  were  master  pieces  of  the  art, 
chiselled  by  Phidias,  Aleamenes,  and 
other  sculptors  of  celebrity  ;  and  were 
so  exquisitely  wrought,  they  almost 
seemed  to  breathe  :  the  paintings  were 
of  equal  excellence. 

This  magnificent  dwelling  was  the 
residence  of  Hippias  the  Sophist;  he 
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was  one  of  a  class  of  philosophers,  at 
that  time  renowned  in  Greece  :  they 
called  themselves  Sages. 

It  was  a  very  productive  species  of 
philosophy,  and  consisted  in  the  art  of 
making  every  one  in  love  with  him- 
self. The  system  they  adopted  was  a 
passe  partout.  It  opened  the  doors  of 
the  affluent  and  of  the  powerful — ad- 
mitted its  votaries  to  the  toilet  of 
beauty — gained  an  easy  access  at  court 
—  converted  splendid  vice  into  spe- 
cious virtue  :  in  short,  it  procured  to 
its  professors  riches,  honours,  and 
fame. 

Hippias  had    devoted   his   youth  to 
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the  profession,  and  was  enabled,  by  a 
happy  exertion  of  this  valuable  secret, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  affluence  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

To  an  insinuating  address— a  noble 
air — an  ever-smiling  countenance — an 
easy,  ready  wit,  that  seasoned  repartee 
and  gave  brilliance  to  his  conversation 
— he  added  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences — an  intimate  know- 
of  the  crreat  world  —  and  a  most  ex- 
quisite  taste  for  the  arts.  But  the  most 
seducing  of  his  talents  was  that  of 
rendering  himself  universally  amiable 
among  the  ladies. 

Thus  endowed  by  Nature,  and  em- 
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bellished  by  Art,  he  maintained  the 
reputation  of  a  first-rate  Genius,  and 
his  opinions  were  oracular. 

Had  he  a  project  to  fulfil,  what  ad- 
vocate so  pleasing  as  woman  ?  They 
possess  the  key  to  every  secret,  dan- 
gerous, domestic,  or  political :  a  glance 
from  Beauty *s  eye,  unlocks  the  miser's 
iron  chest :  a  partial  derangement  of 
her  handkerchief,  steals  into  the  state 
secrets  of  a  prime  minister :  and  a 
well-timed  tear,  moulds  the  rugged 
breast  of  apathy  into  the  softness  of 
yielding  benevolence. 

This  philosophy  he  exercised  in  the 
very    bosom   of  pleasure :    for,   inde- 
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The  ear  must  be  captivated  by  sweetly 
modulated  tones  :  harmony  of  accent 
must  be  distinguished  by  ease,  spirit, 
and  propriety:  the  passions  must  be 
arrested  by  an  imitative  grace,  that 
almost  gives  existence  to  the  subject ; 
as  well  as  by  a  seducing  pathos,  that 
lends  animation  to  each  word,  energy 
to  each  period,  and  perfect  expression 
to  the  whole.  This  evening  you  will 
make  an  essay  with  the  feast  of  Alci- 
nous." 

With  these  words  Hippias  retired  ; 
and  two  slaves  attended  Callias  to  the 
bath,  where  rich  vestments  were  pre- 
pared for  his  person. 

At  dinner,  the  company  was  served 
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with  every  delicacy  :  the  sideboard 
glittered  with  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  was  the  repository  of  every  foreign 
wine.  The  concert  that  followed  was 
the  very  soul  of  voluptuous  harmony. 
The  senses  were  attacked  by  the  most 
lascivious  odes,  graced  by  the  exe- 
cuting fingers  of  ravishing  beauty, 
which  pressed  the  full-toned  organ. 
Arms  rounded  like  the  polished  ala- 
baster, embraced  the  expressive  harp 
— while  amorous  tones,  plunging  the 
faculties  into  an  enchanting  forgetful- 
ness,  were  breathed  by  lips  so  luxu- 
riantly beautiful,  that  Sentiment  was 
lost  in  Sensuality. 

The  repast  concluded  ;  and  the  cou- 
h  2 
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cert  ceased  —  when  female  dancers 
were  introduced,  whose  graceful  and 
expressive  attitudes  pourt rayed  the 
passions  through  their  progressive  va- 
riety. 

It  was  evident,  whatever  the  Sage's 
principles  might  otherwise  be,  that 
mortification  was  not  among  his  prac- 
tice. 

In  this  temple  of  refined  sensuality, 
however,  Callias  appeared  ill  at  ease. 
He  was  at  this  period  almost  eight- 
aud-twenty  ;  and  had  been  placed, 
during  his  infancy,  in  the  Temple  of 
Delphos  ;  where  he  naturally  imbibed 
the  tenets  of  the  priest  by  whom  he 
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was  educated.     His  was  the  Orphean 
Philosophy. 

When  very  young,  Callias  assumed 
the  sacred  vest  worn  by  the  votaries 
of  Apollo,  and  performed  his  duty  in 
the  Holy  Fane,  where  tradition  had 
handed  down  to  superstitious  poste- 
rity, an  endless  chain  of  miracles  ; 
and  where  every  niche  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  memory  of  some  wonderful 
event. 

I   pass    over  his  progress  through 
life,  confining  my  narration  to  the  ad- 
venture of  his  captivity,  as  related  by 
himself  to  Hippias. 
h3 
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Disgusted  with  the  intrigues  of  a 
court,  at  which  he  had  shone  a  re- 
splendent star,  Callias  quitted  Athens, 
despoiled  of  all  his  former  affluence, 
with  a  resolution  to  explore  the  Eastern 
Philosophy  ;  in  which  he  hoped  to  find 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

In  his  way  to  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore the  Magi  of  India,  he  found  him- 
self, one  evening,  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, in  the  midst  of  a  wood  he  had 
been  traversing  the  whole  day,  without 
being  able  to  discover  an  outlet. 

As  night  came  on.  he  reconciled 
himself  to  a  lodging  in  the  wood,  and 
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began  to  look  out  for  some  convenient 
spot  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs.  He 
fixed  on  the  side  of  a  very  lofty  hill  ; 
and  ere  he  recommended  himself  to 
sleep,  pondered  on  the  scene  around 
him. 

The  sun  was  just  dipping  in  the 
west  ;  an  almost  extinguished  glory 
feebly  shot  from  its  departing  rays, 
tinging  with  a  beautiful  glow  of 
softened  radiance  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. Gazing  enthusiastically  on 
its  declining  splendor,  his  sensibili- 
ties gradually  expanded :  and  rapture, 
created  by  the  sublime  contemplation, 
revisited  his  bosom  :  a  delicious  calm 
h  4 
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succeeded — and  he  sank  into  the  arms 
of  sweet  repose. 

Presently,  a  loud,  reiterated  shriek- 
ing awaked  him.  He  started  from  his 
green  couch,  and  began  to  listen  :  but 
the  shriek,  Echo  played  about  the 
neighbouring  rocks  in  such  repeated 
and  confused  distraction,  he  could  not 
make  out  from  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  moon  had  risen  during  his  sleep. 
Its  splendor  was  full  and  brilliant:  the 
firmament  displayed  a  canopy  of  the 
purest  azure,  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  a  transparent  cloud,  that 
lightly  fleeted  past. 
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Refreshed  by  rest,  and  impelled  by 
curiosity,  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

Advancing,  the  noise  increased :  it 
gave  new  impetus  to  his  exertion  ;  and 
with  much  labour,  he  finally  attained 
the  height. 

A  confused  sound  of  drums  and  of 
trumpets  now  directed  his  steps  ;  and 
he  discovered,  with  infinite  surprise, 
a  crowd  of  young  women,  celebrating 
the  frantic  orgies  of  Bacchus,  annually 
held  in  commemoration  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  India. 

To  a  painter  this  would  have  proved 
h  5 
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a  most  interesting  encounter.  Here 
were  groupes  of  beautiful  females, 
with  loose  disordered  hair  —  rolling 
eyes  —  bloated  cheeks — naked  bosoms 
—  wild  haggard  countenances  —  ex- 
pressing, by  the  most  licentious  atti- 
tudes, their  wanton  gambols  ;  shaking 
at  each  other  their  hideous  thyrsi,  en- 
twined with  curling  serpents,  clashing 
their  sonorous  cymbals,  or  roaring  the 
most  hideous  yells.  But  to  Callias  it 
was  disgusting  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
the  more  so  from  the  distorted  beauty 
of  the  frantic  performers. 

Ue  now  sought  to  avoid  discovery, 
and  to  retreat:  but  it  was  too  late — 
he  was  surrounded  and  secured. 
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No  man  had  ever  previously  been 
known  to  profane  these  mysteries  by 
his  presence :  their  diabolical  ceremo- 
nies were  suspended  ;  and  he  shud- 
dered at  the  result  of  his  accidental 
imprudence. 

Chance,  however,  diverted  the  ge- 
neral attention  from  him  to  a  more 
serious  adventure. 

It  is  the  custom  with  these  Fanatics 
to  come  to  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
richly  attired  ;  and  then  to  leave  their 
female  slaves  and  jewels  to  await  their 
return. 

A  band  of  Sicilian  pirates  had  landed 
h  6 
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on  the  coast  that  skirted  the  moun- 
tain ;  and,  judging  the  cause  from  the 
unusual  noise  they  heard,  they  resolved 
on  plunder. 

Having  disposed  themselves  into  two 
parties,  the  one  seized  on  the  slaves 
and  treasure,  the  other  ascended  the 
hill,  and  with  violent  shoutings  rushed 
among  the  Bacchantes,  whom  they 
made  prisoners. 

These  desperadoes  were  too  harden- 
ed to  be  affected  by  the  cries  and  en- 
treaties of  these  lovely  young  creatures ; 
nor  did  their  exposed  charms  relax 
one  muscle  on  the  rigid  countenances 
of  villanv. 
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Little  ceremony  took  place.  The 
Sicilians  re-embarked  with  their  rich 
booty,  which  they  divided.  Unani- 
mity and  good  fellowship  seemed  to 
prevail  among  them,  and  they  devoted 
the  remainder  of  the  night  to  feast  and 
revelry.  The  glass  passed  gaily  round 
— their  eyes  sparkled  —  and,  warmed 
into  softer  wishes  than  they  at  first 
acknowledged,  each  of  these  freeboot- 
ers placed  a  Thracian  beauty  on  his 
knee.    Their  revels  lasted  till  late  next 


morning. 


Meanwhile  Callias,  wrapt  up  in  the 
miseries  of  reflection,  paced  the  deck. 
The  dawn  arose,  beautifully  gilding  the 
Ionian   coast  with   early   beams,    that 
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rosy-fingered  morn  had  borrowed  from 
the  rising  sun  to  ornament  the  horizon. 

The  pirates  at  length  began  to  yawn 
and  to  arise  slowly  from  the  arms  of 
their  mistresses. 

When  assembled  on  deck,  the  cap- 
tain called  a  council ;  at  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  captive  Thracians, 
with  Callias,  should  be  put  into  a  boat, 
under  a  strong  escort,  and  conveyed  for 
sale  to  Smyrna. 

The  weather  being  favourable,  their 
voyage  was  short ;  and  in  three  days 
they  arrived  at  the  port  of  their  desti- 
nation. 
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Every arthaving  been  used  to  heighten 
the  beauty  of  the  females,  and  to  in- 
crease their  value,  they  with  Callias 
were  conducted  to  the  slave-market ; 
when  Hippias,  prepossessed  with  his 
appearance,  purchased  him  for  two 
talents. 

Callias,  who  was  reserved  and  con- 
templative in  the  midst  of  every  al- 
lurement to  seduce  his  youth  and  to 
captivate  his  senses,  was  indulging  a 
reverie  one  morning,  when  Hippias  en- 
tered the  saloon  ;  and  accosting  him 
with  a  smile,  said,  "  Callais,  I  have 
sought  you,  to  complain  of  your  re- 
serve— to  ask  you,  why  you  use  the 
freedoms  of  my  house  with  so  little 
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advantage  to  yourself,  and  thus  persist 
in  melancholy  solitude  ?" 

"The  beauties  of  Nature,"  said 
Callias,  u  attract  me  more  than  those  of 
Art.  When  1  survey  the  splendor  of 
yon  radiant  orb,  I  forget  the  brilliancy 
of  this  saloon  ;  and  when  1  breathe  the 
perfumes  of  your  garden,  a  thousand 
sweet  sensations  take  possession  of  my 
soul,  and  soothe  it  into  peace.  I  pon- 
der on  Divine — unerring — eternal — 
excellence  ;  and  would  not  change  a 
moment  so  employed  to  be  the  mo- 
narch of  a  Persian  throne." 

"  Art  thou  asleep,  Callias,"  answer- 
ed the  Sophist,  "  or  hast  thou  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  dreaming  while  awake  ?  1 
perceive  now  what  I  have  before  sur- 
mised ;  thou  art  an  Enthusiast !  chase 
hence  all  chimerical  fancies,  which 
require  so  many  aids  to  make  thee 
happy.  Study  contentment  by  my 
rules.  I  enjoy  it,  because  it  depends 
on  myself.  Experience  has  freed  my 
mind  from  all  prejudices  ;  care  does 
not  corrode  at  my  heart :  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  I  wish 
— and  I  enjoy.  The  same  power  is 
thine — why  reject  it  ?  Thy  figure  and 
endowments  fit  thee  for  perfect  enjoy- 
ments, and  thou  neglectest  them  for 
phantoms  that  more  frequently  distract 
thy  mind  with  tormenting  visions  than 
with  visions  of  bliss. 
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"  Jt  may  be  well  for  those,  divested 
of  means  to  acquire  the  reality,  to  seek 
happiness  in  the  imagination." 

"  The  imagination,"  said  Callias, 
M  is  notwithstanding  more  brilliant 
than  the  lustre  of  meridian  day.  It 
possesses  more  attraction  than  the  in- 
cense-breathing morn,  the  fragrant 
bloom  of  spring,  or  the  ripening  beau- 
ties of  maturing  summer.  Its  form  is 
ever  new — its  colours  ever  varied  ;  its 
changes  are  rapid  ;  fascination  suc- 
ceeds to  fascination  —  and  all  is  per- 
fect. 

11  In  short,  imagination  creates  its 
own  worlds — its  own    objects  —  and 
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teaches  them  its  own  peculiar  art  of 
pleasing." 

tf  Thou  hast  travelled  long  enough 
in  the  paths  of  hope  and  of  ideal  joys/ y 
answered  the  Sophist ;  —  6I  reason  bea- 
cons thee  away.  At  the  first  leisure 
moment  I  will  unbosom  myself  to  thee. 
Meanwhile,  know  that  my  regard  for 
thee  increases  daily ;  and  if  thy  turn 
of  mind  will  accommodate  itself  with 
mine,  I  shall  be  empowered  to  give 
thee  the  fullest  proofs  of  my  affection 
and  confidence." 

Hippias  having  left  the  saloon,  Cal- 
lias  -enthusiastically  exclaimed — 
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"  Oh,  Hippias,  how  much  art  thou 
deceived  ?  What  is  it  thou  callest  hap- 
piness?— a  kind  of  passion,  no  more 
like  happiness,  than  the  momentary  in- 
clination inspired  by  one  of  thy  dancers 
is  like  love. 

14  Thou  callest  me  a  Visionary — suf- 
fer me  to  remain  so  :  I  am  content  thou 
shouldst  remain  a  Sage — let  each  seek 
happiness  his  own  way."  Then,  recol- 
lecting himself — he  added  with  a 
smile  : — 

"  Am  I  to  be  displeased  with  a  man 
merely  on  account  of  his  differing  from 
me  in  principles  and  opinions  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  —  A  man    who   lives    like 
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Hippias  must  think  like  Hippias  ;  and 
those  who  think  like  Hippias  must  be 
very  miserable,  unless  they  live  like 
him. 

44  As  to  myself — I  could  prefer  the 
tub  of  Diogenes,  with  my  own  peace- 
ful reflections,  to  the  palace  of  Hip- 
pias, were  I  obliged  to  think  as  he 
does." 

Next  morning,  Callias  was  sum- 
moned to  breakfast  with  the  Sophist  in 
the  saloon.  The  complaisance  of  the 
latter  to  his  companion  was  excessive  ; 
but  when  breakfast  was  introduced,  I 
could  not  avoid  noticing  that  it  was 
served  by  the  most  beautiful  slaves  of 
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his  haram.  I  trembled  for  the  vision- 
ary principles  of  the  good  Callias,  whose 
attendant  possessed  every  attraction  of 
nature  and  of  art  to  subdue  the  most 
stubborn  Platonist. 

Her  air  was  so  modest — so  elegant 
— yet  so  alluring;  her  morning  robe 
was  so  peculiarly  adjusted  to  her  lovely 
person,  as  to  inspire  the  most  bewitch- 
ing emotions  :  it  was  of  rose  coloured 
gauze  ;  it  veiled  every  charm,  yet  con- 
cealed none.  Each  motion  of  her  per- 
son gave  new  incitement  to  desire  by 
discovering  just  enough  to  inflame 
the  heated  fancy,  and  lend  increased 
seduction  to  every  hidden  beauty. 
The  eye  conceived — it  insinuated  be- 
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neath  the  transparent  drapery  that 
opened  a  new  paradise  before  the 
glowing'  imagination. 

The  figure  of  this  nymph  and  the 
winning  graces  of  her  manner  when 
she  served  Caliias,  were  dangerously 
calculated    to    new    mould    his    feel- 


The  more  indifferent  he  appeared  to 
her  superior  attractions,  the  more  she 
sought  to  magnetise  his  senses.  When 
his  eyes  wandered  towards  the  paint- 
ings in  the  room,  she  with  arch  ad- 
dress recalled  their  attention,  and  com- 
pelled his  soul  to  gaze  upon  her  fas- 
cinating form. 
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The  spell  began  to  operate :  his  eyes 
distended — his  cheek  glowed — but  one 
simple  reflection  gave  him  back  his 
reason.— He  felt  the  whole  to  be  a 
preconcerted  plan  of  the  Sophist  to  en- 
snare him — from  that  moment  he  con- 
tinued calmly  indifferent  the  remainder 
of  breakfast ;  and  the  slave  retired  evi- 
dently much  mortified. 

Hippias  had  been  all  this  time  a  si- 
lent spectator  ;  but  he  made  his  obser- 
vations on  all  that  passed.  At  length, 
breaking  silence,  he  said  : — 

44  The  actions  of  all  men,  my  dear 
Callias,  point  at  happiness  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  how  to  grasp  it 
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even  when  within  our  actual  power, 
creates  its  uncertainty. 

"  Caprice  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
human  mind,  and  increases  the 
evils  to  which  humanity  is  subject. 
That  man  alone  is  wise  who  resists 
the  controul  of  fancy — keeps  aloof  from 
imaginary  ills — and  enjoys,  to  its  full 
extent,  the  blessings  which  are  really 
within  his  power. 

"  You,  Callias,  are  peculiarly  gifted 
with  requisites  to  insure  happiness; 
but  you  devote  your  every  faculty  to 
chimeras,  which  steel  the  natural  sen- 
sibilities of  your  heart  against  true  en- 
joyment. ^ 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  Those  very  pleasures  which  Na- 
ture has  allotted  to  creation  in  gene- 
ral, are  become  so  many  pains  to  you, 
who  pervert  their  action,  by  stifling  the 
noble  susceptibility  of  your  soul.  You 
dream  away  a  valuable  life  in  idle  illu- 
sions, which  you  might  employ  to  en- 
rich yourself,  as  well  as  to  benefit  your 
fellow  creatures. 

"  Substitute  common  sense  in  the 
place  of  that  fanatical  enchantress,  who, 
by  delusive  appearance,  gilds  ideal 
objects  ;  and  you  will  soon  perceive 
how  much  more  transcendency  bright 
the  charms  of  reality  are. 

"  Start  into  life  anew.      Gonsidei 
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yourself  as  just  setting  out  on  your 
journey — take  Nature  for  your  guide, 
and  follow  the  road  she  points  out  to 
you. 

u  The  art  of  being  happy  would  be 
the  most  easy  and  simple  of  all  possi- 
ble studies,  had  we  not  taught  our- 
selves to  suppose,  that  no  great  design 
can  be  accomplished  without  great 
efforts.  Philosophers  will  tell  you  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  soul — the  plea- 
sures of  the  heart  —  the  pleasures  of 
virtue. 

"  Now  all  these,  refine  them  as  you 
will,  are  only  sensual  pleasures ;    be- 
cause, they  owe  their  birth  to  the  re- 
i  2 
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presentation  of  the  senses ;  otherwise, 
they  would  not  be  existing  pleasures. 

u  Why  do  we  prefer  Homer  to  a  dry 
treatise  on  philosophy  ? — Is  it  not  be- 
cause his  poetic  fancy  abounds  in  a 
richness  of  colouring  that  gives  en- 
chantment to  his  imagery? — and  shall 
we  not,  at  all  times,  prefer  pleasure  to 
pain  ? — Who  would  not  rather  instant- 
ly perish,  than  be  doomed  to  everlast- 
ing misery? — Who  would  not  rather 
contemplate  a  beautiful  than  a  dis- 
gusting object  ? — And  even  the  conti- 
nent Callias  would  rather  joy  to  circle 
on  a  bed  of  violets  and  roses,  within  the 
rapturous  arms  of  yielding  beauty,  ra- 
ther than   be   condemned  to  the  em- 
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braces  of  that  burning  brazen  idol,  to 
which,  it  is  said,  some*  inhabitants  of 
Lyria  devote  their  offspring  from  prin- 
ciples of  devotion. 

"  Tell  me,  what  are  the  affections 
of  the  heart,  but  sensual  pleasures  ? — 
Doth  not  the  first  thrilling  emotion  that 
occupies  the  bosom  of  a  blushing  vir- 
gin communicate  a  voluptuous  glow  to 
her  whole  system  ?  —  Does  it  not 
quicken  the  circulation  of  her  blood  ? 
—  Does  it  not  tremble  in  her  every 
fibre  —  imparting  to  the  whole  ma- 
chine its  exquisitely  prevailing  ar- 
dours?— And  do  not  hope,  pity,  ad- 
miration, and  the  other  passions,  pro- 
i  3 
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duce  the  same   effect  on  human  na- 
ture ? 

"  Who  ever  heard  the  tempest  rage 
— saw  the  impetuous  waves  dash  all 
their  vengeance  against  his  vessel's  side 
— and  could  maintain  the  conflict  un- 
cheered  by  hope  ? 

"  Who  ever  heard  the  plaintive  cry 
of  helpless  misery — saw  the  agonized 
mother  weeping  over  her  perishing  in- 
fant—and could  view  the  scene  un- 
moved by  pity  ? 

"  Who  ever  heard  the  valor  of  his 
country's  heroes  trumpeted  abroad  — 
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saw  them  return,  amid  the  huzzas  of 
applauding  citizens — and  could  stand 
by  uninspired  with  admiration  ? 

44  If,  therefore,  our  most  amiable 
feelings  are  not  voluptuous,  why  do 
they  so  sensibly  affect  us  ? 

"  Suffering  beauty  excites  more 
sympathy  than  deformity  in  distress. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  our  passions 
owe  their  enjoyment  to  the  senses. 
Pleasures  are  essential  to  human  hap- 
piness, and  they  should  be  courted — 
not  avoided. 

"  The  refinements  of  magnificence 
gratify  the  taste  ;  luxury  captivates  the 
i4 
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senses  ;   and  splendour  creates  admi- 
ration. 

"  All  these  enjoyments  are  necessary 
to  the  public  good  ;  it  is  the  influence 
of  wealth  that  regulates  the  arts — calls 
all  our  faculties  into  action — and  gives 
ambition  to  our  views  ;  yet  you  reflect 
with  pain  on  the  united  labours  to 
which  the  rich  man  is  indebted  for  his 
luxurious  enjoyments. 

"  You  picture  to  yourself  that  hun- 
dreds of  poor  peasants  toil  every  day 
to  till  his  vineyards  ;  others  to  deco- 
rate his  gardens  ;  others  to  manufac- 
ture the  silken  robes  that  clothe  him  ; 
others,  to  fancy  rich  carpeting  for  his 
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footsteps  ;  others  to  model  exquisite 
gold  and  silver  vases  for  his  delicious 
banquets  ;  others,  to  give  softness, 
ease,  and  elegance,  to  the  sopha  on 
which  he  reposes  ;  others,  to  attempt 
the  dangers  of  the  seas,  to  bring  from 
foreign  climes  all  that  is  rare  and 
costly  to  gratify  his  taste  :  in  short, 
that  thousands  pass  sleepless  nights,  in 
torturing  invention  to  discover  new 
conveniences — new  delights — new  ma- 
gic— to  give  novelty,  captivation,  ele- 
gance, and  refinement  to  the  most 
common  things  in  nature. 

"  And  why  ? 

"  My  friend,  view  these  things  with- 
i  5 
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out  prejudice.  Those  who  take  such 
infinite  pains  to  make  others  happy, 
do  so  that  they  may  be  made  happy 
themselves  —  and  they  take  especial 
care  to  devote  their  talents  only  to  the 
service  of  those  who  will  reward  them 
amply. 

*  The  King  of  Persia  is  not  abso- 
lute enough  to  compel  Zeuxis  to  paint 
a  Venus,  but  he  is  rich  enough  to  com- 
pel him.  The  magic  powers  of  gold 
are  universal ;  and  such  their  influence, 
that  this  renowned  artist  would  obey 
the  caprices  of  a  wealthy  fool,  who, 
deprived  of  riches,  would  not  be  quali- 
fied to  grind  his  colours. 
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"  The  art  of  begetting  affluence,  is 
simply  the  art  of  appropriating  to  our- 
selves the  superfluities  of  others. 
When  we  have  succeeded,  we  make, 
in  our  turn,  others  obedient  to  our  ca- 
prices. 

"  Cease  then,  my  dear  Callias,  to 
indulge  in  excesses  of  intellectual  plea- 
sures, lest  you  ultimately  lose  you' 
taste  for  those  which  are  substantial : 
the  organs  are  enervated  by  immode- 
rate, ungratified  desires. 

"  I  would  teach  you  my  philosophy 

and  assist  you  to  benefit  by  it.    Try  the 

experiment  —  it  is  simply  this:     The 

art  of  governing  the  follies  of  mankind 

i  6 
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— of  discovering  the  secret  springs  of 
their  actions — of  compelling  them  to 
play  your  hand  at  any  game — of  mak- 
ing them  subservient  to  your  designs, 
while  you  lead  them  to  believe  you  are 
devoted  to  theirs.  This  is  my  secret — 
and  reputation,  wealth,  and  happiness 
will  crown  your  labours. 

M  You  will,  however,  readily  con- 
ceive, this  art  is  not  to  be  learned  in  a 
day.  You  must  be  skilful  in  the  choice 
of  your  subjects — subtile  in  your  Mat- 
tery— eloquent  in  your  opinions. 

"  By  flattery,  I  mean  an  affability, 
founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart ;  a  sentiment,  with- 
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out  the  exercise  of  which,  although  we 
may  possess  the  friendship  of  mankind, 
we  can  never  gain  their  love ;  for  love 
is  generated  by  a  similarity  of  taste; 
and  it  is  by  putting  on  the  semblance 
of  thinking  like  others,  that  we  make 
others  think  like  ourselves. 

"  1  see,  Callias," — he  continued — 
4w  how  averse  you  seem  to  the  tenets 
of  a  sophist,  so  opposite  to  those  you 
have  hitherto  maintained.  My  pre- 
cepts are,  notwithstanding,  founded  on 
what,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  beautiful 
and  good ;  they  assume  any  form ; 
they  insinuate  imperceptibly  into  the 
very  sinews  of  the  heart — possessing 
the  faculty  of  exciting  or  soothing  the 
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passions  at  will  ;  of  confirming  or  in- 
validating one  propensity  by  another ; 
or  of  suppressing  the  whole,  as  may 
be  most  conveniently  political." 

Callias,  who  had  listened  very  pa- 
tiently to  this  elaborate  harangue,  re- 
plied : 

"  Your  dissertation,  noble  Hippias, 
has  been  supported  by  all  that  pleasing 
charm  of  persuasion  which  has  suc- 
cessfully assisted  you  through  life. 
Your  observations  are  elegant — your 
deductions  plausible  —  your  maxims 
imposing ;  but  I  am  still  unconvinced  : 
for,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  should 
not  find  it  less  irksome  to  metamor- 
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phose  myself  into  a  Sophist,  than  you 
would,  were  you  compelled  to  dismiss 
your  train  of  beauties,  consecrate  your 
palace  to  the  public  worship  of  Diana 
— and  retire  to  the  scorching  sands  of 
India  in  the  character  of  a  Bramin." 

"  Young  man,"  retorted  Hippias — 
"  You  either  fear  to  give  up  your 
cherished  opinions  too  hastily,  or  you 
are  a  hypocrite." 

"  Neither." 

44  Well  then,  Callias,  deny  if  you 
can,  that  you  were  inflamed  with  de- 
sire by  the  beautiful  Cyane  this 
morning." 
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44  I  deny  nothing." 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  the  rounded 
fulness  of  her  snowy  arms  appeared  to 
you  an  enviable  haven — her  swelling 
breasts,  heaving  through  their  lightly 
agitated  coverings,  a  blissful  pillow — 
— and  her  whole  person  a  supreme  bless- 
ing, which  you  wished  to  possess." 

"  I  admit  that  the  sight  of  such  an 
object  is  in  itself  a  blessing.', 

"  No  subterfuges,  boy  !" 

u  I  disclaim  them,  Hippias  !  There 
is  a  distinction  between  an  involuntary, 
mechanical  instinct,  and  the  free  im- 
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pulse  of  the  yielding  soul.     I  had  not 
the  desires  you  charge  me  with." 

"  Will  you   allow  Cyane  to  have 
charms  ?" 

"  Oh!—  yes!" 

"  Would  the  possession  of  them  give 
you  pleasure  ?" 

41  Most  probably — but  I  avoid  temp- 
tation." 

Hippias  lost  all  patience — and,  as  it 
is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
a  Sophist  to  argue  with  a  heated  brain, 
be  very  drily  said  —  "  My  friend,  we 
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are  playing' a  silly  farce" — and  abruptly 
left  the  saloon. 

Callias,  thus  left  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, threw  himself  along  the  sopha  ; 
and,  giving  rein  to  his  imagination, 
fancy  transported  him  to  his  boyish 
days  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  At 
length  he  exclaimed,  with  a  lengthen- 
ed sigh,  "  It  must  be  so  \  The  early 
impressions  of  education  are  indelible  ; 
for  when  reason  would  assist  our  ma- 
tured judgment,  previous  sentiments 
are  so  artfully  engraven  on  the  heart, 
that  they  resist  all  innovation. 

"  This  maxim  attaches  to  every  pur- 
suit of  life.      Hence  the   heroism   of 
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the  Spartan — the  insinuating  politeness 

of  the  I 

Asiatic. 


of  the  Athenian — the  arrogance  of  the 


"  The  'mathematician  looks  down 
contemptuously  on  the  poet  ;  the  thrif- 
ty merchant  laughs  at  the  speculating 
philosopher;  the  mere  mechanic  is  a 
machine    that    cannot     move    unless 
wound    up    by   certain   springs ;    the 
rough  sailor  personifies  the  element  to 
which  he  is  bred ;   the  soldier  habi- 
tually  despises  danger;  and  the   un- 
lettered  peasant   i3    crafty  by  nature, 
although  untutored  by  the  refinements 
of  art.     My  principles,  therefore,  are 
radically  inimical  to  every  sensual  pas- 
sion ;  they  pant  for  the  charms  of  in- 
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nocence — the  simple,   unaffected  joys 
of  uncorrupted  nature.'' 

He  then  expatiated  mentally  on  the 
beauties  of  platonic  love — the  love  that 
teems  with  intellectual  rapture,  expands 
the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  soul,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  every  sublime  and 
virtuous  contemplation  ;  till  at  length 
he  sought  the  gardens. 

This  was  his  favoured  retirement; 
and  surpassed,  in  his  opinion,  all  the 
delusions  of  sensuality. 

Here,  reflection  borrowed  charms 
from  the  solemn  silence  of  night ; 
when  the  moon,    visiting  the   scene, 
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shed  its  bright  beams  upon  surrounding 
objects.  While  the  full  bosom  of  the 
panting  stream,  gently  ruffled  by  an 
amorous  zephyr,  and  coyly  pleased  with 
its  intrusion,  murmured  soft  transports 
to  the  soul  of  Callias,  that  lulled  his 
mind  to  peace. 

After  the  conversation,  for  several 
days  the  Sophist  and  Callias  avoided 
each  other  ;  the  latter  passing  his  time 
chiefly  in  the  garden. 

A  public  festival  was  to  be  cele- 
brated by  Hippias,  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  at  Smyrna,  male  and 
female,  were  to  grace  the  assembly. 
The  saloon  was  magnificently  lighted 
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for  the  occasion,  and  the  banquet  was 
sumptuous. 

At  table,  Callias  was  placed  next  to 
a  lady,  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  her 
name  was  Danae.  She  was  beautiful 
beyond  imagination— combining  such 
extraordinary  perfections,  as  vulgar 
souls  could  neither  assume  nor  attempt; 
her  air — her  smile — her  attitudes — 
were  so  peculiarly  her  own,  a  goddess 
might  have  looked  with  envy  on  her 
transcendant  loveliness. 

The  guests  were  all  magnificently 
habited,  except  Danae ;  and  yet,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  attire,  she  eclipsed 
them  all.  Her  robe  was  of  white  sillr 
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taffeta ;  and  her  black  hair,  which  was 
fancifully  braided,  displayed  a  single 
full  blown  rose. 

With  the  most  engaging  urbanity 
she  directed  her  remarks  to  Cal!ias, 
who  gazed  on  her  beauties,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  other  persons  around 
him.  When  she  spoke,  he  was  all 
confusion.  An  unknown  sensation 
thrilled  at  his  heart,  and  a  painful 
pleasure  trembled  in  his  veins.  She 
appeared  to  have  magnetised  his  every 
faculty. 

He  looked — admired — loved  ! 

With  the  dessert  a  male  and  female 
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dancer  entered  the  saloon,  to  the  soft 
music  of  the  Lydian  flute  :  they  repre- 
sented the  story  of  Daphne  and  Apollo. 
Callias  was  the  only  person  present  in- 
sensible to  the  powers  of  this  exquisite 
Daphne. 

At  length  Danae  said  to  him, 

"  How  do  you  like  this  dancing  girl, 
Callias  ?" 

Aroused  by  the  question,  he  replied, 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  fair  Danae,  that 
a  too  ardent  desire  to  excel  has  misled 
her.  Ah !  why,  in  her  precipitate 
flight,  does  the  diffident  virgin  so  often 
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look  behind  her  ;  and  with  eyes  too 
that  seem  to  reproach  tiie  tardy  pursuit 
of  her  lover  ?" 

Danae  smiled  —  and  Callias  now 
gave  his  attention  to  the  performance. 
At  the  period  when  Daphne  is  reduced 
to  implore  assistance  from  the  river 
god,  he  involuntarily  exclaimed, 

"  How  charming! — See,  she  changes 
to  a  laurel  in  the  midst  of  her  prayers ! 
She  becomes  pale — she  trembles — her 
feet  have  already  taken  root — she  can- 
not move  her  extended  arms — life  is 
at  its  last  gasp — she  gives  the  moment 
to  love !  with  what  indescribable  ten- 
derness her  almost  extinguished  eyes 
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rivet  on  Apollo ! — the  starting  tear  is 
arrested  in  its  course!  —  it  condenses 
in  her  enfeebled  eye  !" 

The  company  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  the  unintentional  panegyric 
Callias  had  uttered  in  praise  of  this 
accomplished  slave.  He  was  confused 
— but  Danae  reawakened  his  sensibi- 
lity. 

As  she  conversed  with  him,  he  be- 
came alternately  pale  and  crimson  : 
he  was  overjoyed — surprised:  he  hoped 
— distrusted. 

A  slave  presented  Danae  with  a  lute. 
At  the  same  moment  a  delicious  strain 
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of  melody  burst  from  an  invisible  or- 
chestra ;  which;  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations, declined  till  its  soft  murmurs 
died  in  air. 

This  admirable  prelude  enraptured 
the  senses  :  a  short  pause  ensued  — 
Danae's  voice,  whose  tones  were  cal- 
culated to  enchant  the  listening  soul, 
or  to  revive  the  extinguished  feelings 
of  the  dead,  accompanied  her  animated 
lute. 

The  song  recited  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  love. 

When   the    music    ceased,    Callias 
stared  around  him  like  an  ideot,  gazing 
k2 
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vacancy ;   but  his  senses  uere  not 
suffered  to  remain  inactive. 

A  slave,  io  the  character  of  a  Siren, 
entered  the  saloon  ;  her  skilful  train 
tuned  their  soft  instruments  to  harmo- 
nize her  lav. 

Her  voice  ^as  rich,  flexible,  capa- 
cious, and  descriptive.  She  ran  up 
all  the  higher  notes  with  a  rapidity  of 
united  skill  and  science  that  astonished 
even  more  than  it  delighted,  and  c 
with  a  grand  bravura. 

Admiration  paused  between  claims 
so  equal. — If  Dauae  were  pathetic — 
her  competitor  was  impassioned  ! 
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The  latter  described  the  charms  of 
sensual  love. 

Danae  resumed  the  lute.  Emula- 
tion gave  new  powers  to  her  voice. 
She  sang  the  pangs  of  apprehensive 
love — the  sweetly-melancholy  pleasures 
of  doubt — fear — and  hope  ;  the  charms 
of  constancy — the  ecstacy  of  mutually 
refined  affection. 

This  was  the  brilliant  effort  of  de- 
cided superiority  ;  and  the  vanquished 
Siren  fled  from  a  prolonged  contest. 

At  a  late  hour   the  company  sepa- 
rated ;  but  Callias  had  no  wisli  to  sleep. 
New    ideas  filled   his   whole  soul  :  he 
k3 
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retired  to  the  garden — but  an  impera- 
tive sort  of  restle 
back  to  the  saloon 


tive  sort  of  restlessness  brought  him 


What  was  his  astonishment  to  find 
all  the  chandeliers  extinguished,  and  a 
single  taper  reflecting  its  sombre  light 
on  a  person  sleeping  on  the  sopha  1 
inhabited  ! 

He  would  have  retired — but  irresis- 
tible curiosity  advanced  his  footsteps — 
he  approached  the  sopha,  and  beheld 
Danae. 

Her  face  was  half  concealed  by  one 
arm — the  other  hung  carelessly  down 
her  side :  the  warm  blood  mantled  on 
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her  cheek  —-her  bosom  gently  undulated 
— and  her  rosy  lips  breathed  incense 
around  her. 

I  The  attitude  of  the  beauteous  sleeper 
aroused  nature  in  the  heart  of  Callias  : 
felicities  fluttered  round  him  under  the 
most  alluring  forms — he  was  inspired  ; 
his  daring  hand  removed  a  slight  shawl 
that  love  had  thrown  across  the  fine 
turned  limbs  of  the  angelic  sleeper — 
their  unrivalled  symmetry  swelled  vo- 
luptuously ;  his  soul  flamed  through 
his  eyes — he  fell  at  her  i'eet — pressed 
his  glowing  lips  upon  the  hand  he 
grasped,  sighing  in  almost  inarticulate 
sounds, 

k4 
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"  Danae! — my  divine  Danae  I" 

But  his  raptures  were  very  short. 

At  this  moment,  Danae  started  from 
the  couch ;  and  Hippias,  with  several 
others,  advanced  from  behind  the  tapes- 
try— exclaiming,  "  Danae  ! — my  divine 
Danae! — "  and  bursting  into  immode- 
rate laughter. 

"  Forgive," — said  Danae—"  this  lit- 
tle artifice  ;  thy  own  philosophy,  Callias, 
will  furnish  an  excellent  moral  from 
this  platonic  adventure." 

Repeating  their  immoderate  laughter, 
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the  parties  retired  ;  leaving  Callias  in  a 
state  of  consternation  and  despair,  that 
bordered  on  insanity. 

Danae  had  been  hired  for  this  panto- 
mime ! 

Shocked  with  the  adventures  I  had 
encountered  at  Smyrna,  my  Soul  offer- 
ed up  my  prayers  to  Br  am  a,  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  continual  horror  of 
such  scenes ;  but  my  purification  was 
as  yet  imperfect  ;  and  I  wandered  fo 
another  region. 
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SOPHA 
IN  AN  INDIAN  WOOD, 


OR 


TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  HEART. 


The  transmigration  I  now  expe- 
rienced was  more  rapid  and  extraor- 
dinary, than  at  any  former  period. 
An  emotion,  sweetly  pleasing,  filled 
my  Soul ;  and  I  felt  as  if  inspired 
with  some  hopeful  expectation,  of 
which,  however,  I  could  not  define  the 
source ;  but  it  promised  to  assure  my 
happiness. 
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Nevertheless,  there  was  not  any 
thing  in  the  objects  around  me  to 
possess  my  faculties  thus  favourably. 
Instead  of  a  rich  Ottoman — the  nest- 
ling abode  of  all  the  little  Loves  and 
Graces  —  I  found  myself  a  rustic 
Sopha;  or,  rather  alow  mossy  bank, 
railed  with  the  wild  bamboo.  I  occu- 
pied the  corner  of  an  apartment,  en- 
closed and  ceiled  with  the  intersect- 
ing branches  of  an  immense  Banian 
tree*  ;  the  full  foliage  of  which  formed 

*  The  Religiosa,  or  Banian  Tree,  is  of  an 
amazing  size  and  great  extent ;  and,  contrary  to 
most  other  productions  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  it  seems  to  be  exempted  from  decay.  Every 
branch,  from  the  main  body,  throws  out  its  own 
roots;    at   first,    in  small  tender   fibres,  several 
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an  impenetrable  arcade  against  the  in- 
clement warfare  of  a  storm,  then  rag- 
ing with  awful  violence. 

yards  from  the  ground ;  these  continually  grow 
thicker,  until  they  reach  the  surface :  and  then 
striking  in,  they  increase  to  large  trunks,  and 
become  parent  trees,  shooting  out  new  branches 
from  the  top  ;  these  in  time  suspend  their  roots, 
which,  swelling  into  trunks,  produce  other 
branches :  thus,  .continuing  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gression, as  long  as  the  earth,  the  first  parent  of 
them  all,  contributes  her  sustenance.  A  tree  of 
this  description,  named  in  honour  of  a  Saint 
Cubbeer  Burr,  is  famed  throughout  Hindustan 
for  its  great  extent  and  surpassing  beauty:  it 
has  been  much  diminished  by  floods,  but  what 
remains  is  about  two  thousand  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence; and  solemn  Juiarahs,  or  Hindu  festi- 
vals, are  held  there,  at  which  thousands  of  vo- 
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I  had  not,  however,  much  leisure 
to  ponder  on  the  novelty  of  my  meta- 
morphosis. A  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  of  this  rude  dwelling,  brought  an 
Indian  from  a  recess,  where  his  wife 
and  child  reposed,  to  answer  the  alarm- 
ing summons. 

His  figure  was  finely  formed,  and 
his  countenance  the  most  placidly  in- 

taries  repair,  from  all  parts  of  the  Moghul  empire. 
Seven  thousand  persons  find  ample  room  to  re- 
pose under  its  shade.  It  is  usually  filled  with 
green  wood-pigeons,  doves,  peacocks,  and  a  va- 
riety of  feathered  songsters.  This  tree  not  only 
affords  shelter,  but  sustenance  to  all  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  being  covered,  amid  its  bright  foliage, 
with  small  figs  of  a  rich  scarlet. 
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teresting  I  had  ever  beheld.  As  he 
"  opened  his  door,  a  number  of  torches, 
although  half  extinguished  with  the 
rain,  discovered  a  superb  palanquin, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  escort.  The 
Masalchi,  however,  who  stood  before 
the  door,  at  a  single  glance,  retreated 
in  dismay  —  loudly  exclaiming  —  "  A 
Paria  ! — a  Paria  /" 


The  whole  troop,  as  if  electrified 
by  a  terrific  shock,  repeated  —  "A 
Paria/  —  a  Paria!"  as  they  hastily 
retreated  from  the  hut. 

By  this  time,  an  elderly  personage 
of  dignified  appearance,  had  alighted 
from  the  palanquin.      His   dress  an- 
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nounced  the  European  —  and  under 
the  impression  that  this  general  scene 
of  terror  was  produced  by  the  ap- 
proach of  some  wild  beast,  he  drew 
his  double-barrelled  pistols  from  his 
girdle,  and  stood  upon  his  defence. 
He  was,  however,  soon  relieved  from 
those  apprehensions  by  his  chief  at- 
tendant, who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  re-ascend  his  palanquin,  and  hasten 
from  the  infectious  dwelling'  of  a 
Paria. 

"  And  what/'  demanded  tfie  Euro- 
pean, "  is  a  Paria,  that  [should  fly  from 
shelter  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?" 

"  A  being,"  replied  the  attendant, 
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"  without  faith,  or  law.  It  is  an  In- 
dian, of  a  cast  so  vile,  that  other  In- 
dians are  permitted  to  kill  him,  if  by 
any  accident  he  should  profane  them 
by  his  breath  or  touch.  If  we  enter 
his  abode,  we  are  thereby  penanced 
to  abstain  from  entering  any  pagoda 
for  nine  moons  ;  to  purify  our  bodies 
by  bathing  nine  times  in  the  Ganges ; 
and  to  suffer  ablution  from  a  Bramin, 
nine  times  repeated,  with  cow's  water. 

At     these    words,    all    the    troop 

enthusiastically     exclaimed "    We 

will    not    enter    the    dwelling    of   a 
Paria." 

M  How,"  asked  the  European,  "  did 
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you  discover  your  countryman  to  be  a 
Paria?" 

"At  the  opening  of  his  door,"  an- 
swered the  Masalchi,  "  I  saw  his 
wife  sitting  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hut  on  the  same  mat  with  her  dog, 
and  drinking  out  of  a  cow's  horn." 
The  whole  troop  again  repeated  — 
a  We  will  not  enter  the  dwelling  of  a 
Paria." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  the  Euro- 
pean. Ci  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
respect  the  dictates  of  humanity,  with- 
out analyzing  the  religion  of  him  who 
practises  them."  And  with  these 
words,  replacing  his  pistols,    he    en- 
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tered   the   hut    with    his  pipe   in  his 
hand. 

"  Revered  sir,"  said  the  Indian, 
respectfully  retiring  some  paces,  "  I 
am,  indeed,  a  poor  Paria.  unworthy 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  you,  even 
in  the  hour  of  your  distress — but  if  you 
will  condescend  to  accept  shelter  un- 
der my  roof,  you  will  make  me  very 
happy," 

"  My  brother,"  replied  the  Euro- 
pean, "  1  do  cheerfully  accept  your 
hospitality,  and  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart." 

The  Paria  bowed    with  silent   re- 
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verence,  while  his  guest  sat  down 
upon  me.  The  Paria  then  laying  a 
bundle  of  dried  faggots  across  his 
shoulder,  and  taking  up  a  basket  filled 
with  cocoa  nuts  and  bananas,  returned 
to  his  countrymen,  whom  he  did 
not  too  nearly  approach  ;  and,  set- 
ting down  his  load,  thus  addressed 
them  : 

"  Since  you  will  not  do  me  the  honor 
to  enter  my  hut,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
these  refreshments.  The  fruits  are  in 
their  bark ;  you  may  freely  eat  them, 
without  sullying  your  cast.  The  wood 
is  dry,  and  will  afford  you  the  com- 
forts of  a  cheering  fire  this  dreadful 
night,  as  well  as  protect- you  from  the 
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neighbouring  tigers.     May  God  pre- 
serve you  !" 

Returning,  he  said  to  his  guest, 
"  Permit  me,  sir,  to  repeat  to  you — 
I  am  a  poor  Paria;  but  as  I  perceive 
that  you  are  not  an  Indian,  I  trust  you 
will  not  despise  my  services,  because 
I  am  a  wretched  being;  by  birth  an 
outcast  among  my  own  countrymen. " 

As  he  spoke,  he  was  busied  in  pre- 
paring his  entertainment  on  a  new 
mat — it  consisted  of  mangoes,  roasted 
yams,  fried  bananas,  and  rice,  dressed 
with  the  juice  of  sugar  canes,  and  the 
milk  of  cocoa  nuts.  He  then  retired 
to  the    extremity    of  the   apartment, 
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humbly  beseeching  his  guest  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  spirits. 

"  Virtuous  man/'  said  the  European, 
*•  how  infinitely  are  you  my  superior  ! 
— You  do  good  to  those  who  insult 
you  with  their  contempt !  Come,  my 
worthy  friend.,  and  take  your  seat  by 
my  side.  I  will  not  be  refused — for, 
rather  than  place  myself  above  you, 
J  would  quit  your  hospitable  dwelling 
to  brave  the  perils  of  contending  ele- 
ments, though  I  were  certain  of  being 
lost  in  a  flood,  or  of  being  devoured 
by  wild  beasts." 

The  Paria,  with  placid  humility, 
obeved. — This  was  a  scene  for  the  con- 
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templative  eye  of  a  philosopher  !  As 
they  supped,  the  thunder  pealed  in 
awful  majesty  around  them  —  the 
lightning'  blazed  abroad  its  dazzling 
terrors  —  the  rain  deluged  —  yet  all 
within  their  tree-built  hut  was  calm, 
serene,  and  peaceful.  The  leafy  roof 
was  uninvaded  by  the  element  — 
their  lamp  burnt  steadily  —  and  the 
smoke  from  their  wood  fire  pursued 
its  gentle  ascent  through  an  aperture 
in  the  ceiling,  without  incommoding 
its  inmates. 

Having  supped,  the  Paria  prepared 
his  guest's  pipe,  and  lighted  his  own. 
Meanwhile,  his  wife  served  them  with 
two  cups  of  cocoa,  and  a  large  cala- 
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bash  of  prepared  arrack,  limes,  sugar- 
cane juices,  and  spring  water. 

As  they  smoked,  the  European  said 
to  his  host — "  My  worthy  friend,  you 
appear  to  me  the  happiest  of  mankind, 
and,  consequently,  you  must  be  one  of 
the  most  wise  :  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  you  some  few  questions  ?" 

The  Paria  bowed  his  head  lowly  to 
the  ground. 

"  How  do  you  contrive  to  preserve 
so  enviable  a  tranquillity  of  mind  under 
circumstances  so  appalling  ?  You  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood — all   the  ele- 
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ments  are  leagued  in  war  against  you 
— and  your  only  protection  is  a  perish- 
able tree,  physically  the  conductor  of 
lightning." 

tc  You  mistake,  sir,"  answered  the 
Paria;  "  lightning  never  blasts  the 
Banian  tree." 

"  Does  it  then,"  said  the  European, 
"  possess  the  negative  powers  of  the 
laurel  tree  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  resumed 
the  Paria:  "  My  wife  would  tell 
you,  that  it  is  because  BRAMAonce  took 
shelter  under  a  Banian  tree.  But 
my  belief  is,   that  as  God  in  his  infi- 
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nite  mercy  has  so  constructed  this 
tree,  as  to  invite  creation  to  take  re- 
fuge under  it,  his  omnipotence  does 
not  permit  it  to  retain  destructive 
qualities." 

"  Your  reply,"  said  the  European, 
"  is  the  very  soul  of  religion.  It  is" 
your  perfect  confidence,  therefore,  in 
the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  that  gives 
you  the  tranquillity  of  mind  so  much 
the  object  of  my  admiration. 

"  But  I  beg  you  to  inform  me  of 
what  sect  you  are.  Your  cast  is  not 
among  those  tolerated  in  India,  as  no 
Indian  will  communicate  with  you.  I 
never  read  even  of  the  Parias  in  your 
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religious  tracts.     In  what  part  of  the 
world  is  your  Pagoda  ?" 

"  In  all  parts, "  replied  the  Paria : 
"  the  universe  is  my  Pagoda !  —  I 
adore  the  Creator  with  the  rising  sun  ! 
— I  offer  up  my  thanksgiving  to  Him 
with  the  setting  sun ! — The  pupil  of 
adversity  myself,  I  never  refuse  suc- 
cour to  the  unfortunate.  It  is  my  am- 
bition to  give  happiness  to  my  wife 
and  child — nay  to  my  cat  and  dog, 
which  sleep  contentedly  on  yonder 
mat.  I  consider  death  to  be  the  sooth- 
ing end  of  a  toilsome  life,  as  a  sweet 
sleep  closes  upon  a  laborious  day — no 
more  !" 

l  2 
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"  From  what  author,"  said  the 
European,  "  have  you  culled  this  ad- 
mirable lesson  ?" 

"  From  Nature,"  replied  the  Paria. 

"  Tis  an  immense  volume,"  said 
the  European :  "  who  taught  you  to 
read  it  ?" 

"  Adversity,"  replied  the  Paria. — 
"  Born  to  a  cast  involved  in  infamy 
among  my  countrymen,  I  found  I  could 
not  be  an  Indian  ;  and  I  resolved  to 
be  a  man.  —  Society  rejected  me, 
and  I  became  the  associate  of  Na- 
ture." 
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"  Still,*'  said  the  European,  "  you  en- 
liven solitude  with  some  few  books." 

"  Not  one,"  replied  the  Paria :  "  I 
"  do  not  even  read  or  write." 

"  You  have  rescued  your  mind  from 
a  labyrinth  of  doubts,"  said  the  Euro- 
pean, emphatically. 

"  In  England,  my  native  country,  I 
am  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Professor  of 
many  languages.  I  left  home  on  a 
public  mission,  and  have  traversed  half 
the  globe  in  pursuit  of  Truth. 

"  In  Holland,  I  visited  the  synagogue 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Synode  of  Dor- 
l3 
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drecht.  In  France,  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  Italy, 
the  Florentine  Museum  ;  the  celebrated 
Library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice ;  and 
the  Vatican,  at  Rome.  In  Spain,  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  At  Con- 
stantinople, the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 
In  Egypt,  I  conferred  with  the  Coph- 
tes ;  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Liban ; 
and  the  Monks  of  Mount  Cassin.  I 
have  passed  through  the  Academies 
and  Museums  of  Ispahan,  Kandebar, 
Agra,  Delhi ;  and  Benares,  the  Athens 
of  the  Indian  World;  and  I,  finally, 
had  audience  of  the  Chief  Pandect 
of  Jagernat.  My  collection  of  original 
works,  old  editions,  rare  manuscripts, 
&c.  compose  ninety-six  bales  of  learn- 
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ing.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  embark 
for  England ;  but,  instead  of  being 
elated  with  sanguine  hopes,  and  anti- 
cipated honors,  my  mind  is  terrified  by 
these  reflections  :— 

"  That  the  solution  of  one  fact  ob- 
scures the  evidence  of  another. — That 
the  most  positive  truths  are  involved,  by 
controversy,  in  problematical  doubts ; 
and  that  authorities,  contradictory  as 
they  are  classical,  compose  the  whole 
of  my  literary  treasure. 

"  So  that  I  find  myself  about  to  in- 
vest the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  a  series  of  inflammatory  records, 
calculated  alone  to  provoke  public  en- 
l4 
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mities  and  to  distract  confusion :  and 
I  learn,  too  late,  that  my  ninety-six 
bales  are  nothing,  more  or  less,  than 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  discords  of 
Babel.  Speak  frankly — Are  you  not 
of  the  same  opinion  ?" 

"  You  will  forgive  my  ignorance," 
answered  the  Paria;  "  but  it  is  my 
belief,  that  every  man  who  values  his 
own  happiness,  is  in  duty  bound  to 
pursue  truth — otherwise  he  must  be 
the  slave  of  those  prejudices  which  he 
borrows  from  education." 

u  But  where,"  said  the  European, 
"  shall  we  find  truth  ?  As  different 
men    have    different    opinions,    truth 
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must    always    be    at     variance    with 


reason/' 


"  You  may  find  it,5'  answered  the 
Paria,  ««  in  the  native  simplicities  of 
the  heart :  the  senses  are  worldly,  and 
full  of  deception — they  mislead  reason 
— but  instinct  never  can  deceive." 

"  Your  sentiments  are  truly  pro- 
found," said  the  European ;  "  and  I 
collect  from  them,  that  truth  must  not 
be  sought  for  by  the  understanding-, 
but  by  the  heart.  Yet  the  possession 
of  a  pure  heart  must  depend  on  self; 
whereas  the  promulgation  of  truth  de- 
pends on  others  " 
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"  Truth,"  said  the  Paria,  "  may  be 
compared  with  the  gentle  dews  that  fall 
from  heaven.  If  you  would  preserve 
them  pure,  you  must  receive  them  in 
a  pure  vessel.  With  this  conviction, 
I  would  not  search  for  truth  among 
men,  however  profound  their  learning. 
I  seek  it  in  nature.  Books  are  the 
superficial  art  of  man — Nature  is  the 
unerring  word  of  God  I" 

"  True/'  said  the  European  :  "  and 
yet  it  is  from  books  alone  that  we  can 
satisfy  historical  doubts.  Nature  will 
not  inform  us  of  events  that  happened 
a  century  ago. 

6<  It  is  true,  that  party  spirit,  more  or 
less,  influences  all  writers;   and  his- 
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tory  is,  otherwise  compounded  of  er- 
rors, arising  from  copyists,  commenta- 
tors, translators,  printers,  and  a  train 
of  channels  through  which  it  invariably 
passes  from  one  age  to  another.  Books 
are,  therefore,  as  you  justly  observe, 
the  superficial  art  of  man.  But  would 
you,  willingly,  give  up  all  retrospect  to 
past  events  ?" 

u  Our  actual  happiness,"  replied 
the  Paria,  u  is  little  interested  on  the 
subject;  but  the  mind  of  man  abounds 
with  artificial  wants.  To  those  who 
study  nature,  it  will  be  self-evident 
that  the  history  of  the  present  day  is 
alike  the  history  of  the  day  past  and  of 
the  day  to  come." 

l6 
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"  But  there  are  religious  truths," 
said  the  European  ;  u  how  would  you 
discriminate  between  the  different 
modes  of  worshiping  the  Deity  ?  No- 
thing can  be  more  various  than  religi- 
ous contradictions/' 

"  It  is  my  belief,"  replied  the  Paria, 
u  that  all  religious  doubts  are  solved 
by  him,  who  feels  his  perfect  depend- 
ance  on  his  Maker  —  who  worships 
God's  omnipotence  with  his  whole 
heart — and  does  by  others  as  he  would 
be  done  by." 

"  Nature  has  indeed  made  you  a  phi- 
losopher !"  said  the  European. 
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"  Say  adversity  !" — replied  the  Pa ria, 
with  more  than  his  usual  energy. 

'-  Impossible  I" — said  the  European 
— "  Adversity  destroys  the  sensibilities 
of  the  heart,  and  is  usually  the  nurse  of 
vice  \" 

"  With  those  it  may,"  replied  the 
Paria,  "  who  only  taste  misfortune. 
With  those  habituated  to  misery,  it  will 
refine  the  heart. 

"  Adversity  resembles  the  black 
mountain  of  Bember,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Labor.  Begin  to  ascend  its 
steeps,  and  you  are  surrounded  by 
sterility ;  but  if  you  have  courage  to 
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attain  its  painful  summit,  you  will  be- 
hold the  beauties  of  the  heavens  cano- 
pying your  head  ;  and  at  your  feet  will 
bloom  all  the  rich  valleys  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cachemire  !" 

u  Admirable  and  just  comparison  !" 
— exclaimed  the  European — "  and  in 
reality,  every  human  being  has  some 
acquaintance  with  this  mountain  ! 

u  But  you,  my  virtuous  friend,  must 
have  had  an  arduous  struggle  to  attain 
its  stupendous  summit !  May  I  en- 
quire, why  your  cast  is  held  so  vile  in 
India  V 

"  Certainly  !"— replied  the  Puna— 
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c«  it  is  understood,  that  the  Bramins 
were  created  from  the  head  of  Br  am  a, 
and  the  P arias  from  his  feet !  And  it 
is  believed  likewise,  that  Brama,  one 
day  on  a  journey,  asked  refreshment 
from  a  Paria,  who  gave  him  human 
flesh  to  eat  !  To  this  tradition  alone 
we  owe  our  heritable  infamy  ;  and  so 
powerful  is  bigoted  prejudice,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  any  city,  or  to 
approach  Indians  of  another  cast,  with- 
in the  exhalation  of  our  breath — the 
penalty,  Death  !" 

"  Good  God  !"— said  the  European, 
— "  by  what  miracle  do  the  Bramins 
enforce  such  a  doctrine  ?" 
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"  By  the  miracle  of  repetition  !" 
answered  the  Paria  ;  "  it  is  the  first 
impression  made  on  the  infant  minds 
of  their  disciples  ;  it  grows  with  their 
growth  till  it  becomes  incorporate  ;  but 
I  have  found  consolation  in  my  own 
breast.  I  say  to  myself  daily,  if  it  be 
my  fatal  birthright  to  be  abhorred  of 
God,  would  my  labours  prosper  ? — 
And  again — if  it  be  true,  that  I  am 
abhorred  of  God,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  all  bountiful  to  me,  is  it  not  my 
duty  to  avert  his  wrath  by  a  uniform 
life,  founded  on  his  all-merciful  ex- 
ample— to  do  good  unto  those  whom  I 
am  born  to  hate  !" 

"  But  how  !" — said  the  European — 
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"  have  you  passed  through  life  with  all 
these  obstacles  in  your  path  ?" 

"  Thus  !"  answered  the  Paria. — 
a  As  I  found  1  was  hated  by  mankind, 
I  felt  I  was  the  more  urged  to  [love  my- 
self. Reflection  assured  me  that  my  suf- 
ferings were  not  beyond  my  strength  ; 
for,  in  the  heaviest  rains,  the  smallest 
bird  feels  only  one  drop  at  a  time.  But 
you  shall  hear  my  story  : — 

;t  In  earliest  life  I  sought  the  solitary 
woods,  and  wandered  along  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  quest  of  daily  food  ;  but 
my  toils  were  scarcely  repaid  with  a 
few  wild  berries,  and  my  rest  was  con- 
tinually interrupted   by  the  howlings 
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of  wild  beasts.  I  then  stole  into  fields 
from  whieji  the  harvest  had  been  newly 
reaped,  and  always  found  gleanings  to 
recruit  my  wants. 

"  In  this  way  I  travelled  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  dragging  on  a  pre- 
carious existence — and  when  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  stray  seed 
of  any  eatable  grain,  I  carefully  re- 
planted it,  saying  to  myself — if  it  do 
not  hereafter  benefit  me,  it  may  benefit 
others;  and  I  was  consoled  with  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  be  useful  to  my 
fellow-creatures. 

"  But  as  I  advanced  to  manhood,  1 
could    not   conquer    the   impassioned 
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anxiety  with  which  I  longed  to  witness 
the  customs,  manners,  and  enjoyments 
of  the  civilized  world.  I  had  long 
been  an  ardent,  though  distant  admirer 
of  the  towers  and  ramparts  which  or- 
namented cities — the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  majestically  floated 
upon  the  bosoms  of  rivers — the  cara- 
vans that  crowded  public  roads  — 
the  perpetual  interchanges  of  mer- 
chandize with  all  nations  of  the 
world  —  the  grand  route  of  armies  — 
the  splendid  processions  of  ambassa- 
dors ! — 

u  My  reflections  were  deep — and  my 
glowing  fancy  drew  such  an  animated 
picture  of  human  happiness,  surround- 
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ed  by  the  charms  of  society  and  other 
never-fading  pleasures,  that  I  at  length 
resolved,  at  every  hazard,  to  visit  the 
far-famed  city  of  Delhi. 

"  It  was  not  possible  so  to  do  by  day 
— I  made  my  visit  at  night,  by  the 
great  gates  of  Lahor.  I  entered  a 
long  broad  street — all  was  profound 
silence — but  the  light  of  a  starry  fir- 
mament discovered  to  my  wondering 
eyes  the  beautiful  edifices  that  formed 
the  street. 

"  I  traversed  the  piazzaed  fronts  of 
extensive  magazines — the  public  marts 
— the  superb  caravanseras.  As  I  ad- 
vanced, I  found  myself  among  the  pa- 
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laces  of  the  Omrahs,  whose  beautiful 
gardens  skirted  the  Getnna. 

"  What  a  change  of  scene ! — From 
profound  silence  I  was  transported  to 
the  echoing  sounds  of  mirth,  joy,  and 
gaiety.  The  river  was  illuminated  with 
a  streaming  line  of  flambeaus.  The 
minstrels  sang  to  their  different  instru- 
ments, and  beauties  from  Georgia  and 
Circassia  bounded  over  the  banks  in 
graceful  antics. 

"  I  ventured  to  approach  this  scene 
of  fascination — but  a  rude  slave,  who 
stood  centinel  at  the  foremost  garden 
gate,  drove  me  away  with  his  cane. 
With  a  lengthened  sigh  I  removed  from 
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the  spot  that  had  enchained  my  senses, 
and  wandered  to  another  quarter  of  the 
city.  Here  I  passed  numberless  pa- 
godas, and  saw  crowds  of  bigoted 
wretches  prostrate  at  their  steps,  offer- 
ing up  horrible  vows  of  self  devotion, 
intermixed  with  pious  lamentations. 

"  I  hastened  from  these  living  monu- 
ments of  superstition,  and  approached 
the  English  factories.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  who  continually 
roared  out — '  Haber  darS 

"  Proceeding,  a  large  building  ar- 
rested my  attention  ;  but  I  was  not 
long  in  doubt  as  to  its  inhabitants. 
Hideous  yellings — clanking  chains — 
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mock  bursts  of  horrifying  laughter — 
dreadful  blasphemies  —  assured  me  I 
was  near  a  prison. 

"  The  next  object  of  my  attraction 
was  an  immense  hospital.  Several 
carts  were  passing  through  the  gates 
laden  with  dead  bodies ;  and  the  ago- 
nies  of  the  survivors  echoed  from  their 
wards,  and  filled  the  air  with  piteous 
groans. 

"  I  next  encountered  midnight  rob- 
bers, flying  in  all  directions  from  the 
pursuing  watch — groups  of  beggars 
soliciting,  in  defiance  of  the  repeated 
blows  they  received,  crumbs  from  the 
rich    uian's  table — females    soliciting 
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passengers  to  the  joys  of  public  pros- 
titution, for  a  meal  to  gratify  their 
hunger ! 

"  At  length  I  reached  the  great  square 
that  fronts  the  Imperial  Palace.  It  was 
covered  with  the  gorgeous  tents  of  Ra- 
jahs and  Nabobs,  who,  with  their  squa- 
drons, guarded  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Grand  Mogul. 

"  These  tents  were  distinguished  by 
banners  floating  in  the  breeze,  embla- 
zoned with  their  respective  master's 
rank.  The  palace  was  surrounded  by 
a  deep  moat,  filled  with  water,  and 
planted  with  heavy  artillery.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
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these  objects.  I  paused  to  indulge  my 
curiosity,  which  was  assisted  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flambeaus  that  blazed 
around  me. 

*'  How  stupendous  the  towers  that 
reared  their  summits  among  the  clouds  ! 
— how  vast  the  ramparts  that  co-ex- 
tended with  the  horizon  ! — 1  wished  a 
nearer  view ;  but  the  large  Korahs 
that  suspended  from  lofty  gibbets  filled 
me  with  deadly  fear.  I  retired  to  a 
corner,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
admitted  by  some  negro  slaves  to  sit 
beside  them  before  a  large  fire,  where 
I  pondered  on  the  wonders  of  the  im- 
perial palace. 
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"  Here,  then/'  said  I  mentally,  "  re~ 
sides  the  happiest  of  mankind  !  A 
supreme  —  before  whom  all  religions 
bow !  to  magnify  whose  greatness, 
ambassadors  crowd  round  his  throne — 
to  increase  whose  treasures,  whole 
provinces  are  beggared — to  administer 
to  whose  appetites,  trade  pours  in  her 
delicacies  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  ! 

"  As  these  reflections  occupied  my 
mind,  I  was  aroused  by  sudden  shouts 
of  joy,  that  loudly  issued  from  the  pa- 
lace. Presently,  eight  camels  entered 
the  imperial  court-yard,  richly  capa- 
risoned :  they  were  laden,  as  I  learnt, 
with  heads  of  traitors,  from  the  Dek- 
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kan;  a  province  then  in  rebellion. 
These  were  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  courier,  at  full  speed, 
mounted  on  a  dromedary.  His  dis- 
patches announced  the  loss  of  a  city  on 
the  Indian  frontier,  which  treachery  had 
ceded  to  the  King  of  Persia ;  and  that 
the  MoghuPs  son  headed  an  army  in 
open  rebellion  against  his  father. 

"  Scarcely  had  these  events  been 
notified,  when  a  second  courier  ar- 
rived from  the  governor  of  Bengal,  to 
announce  that  certain  Europeans— 
whom  the  Moghul  had  permitted  to 
build  magazines  for  the  facility  of  trade 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  had  sud- 
denly erected  a  large  fortress,  and  had 
m2 
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made  themselves  masters  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river. 

"  Event  succeeded  to  event  as  rapidly 
as  thought;  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  guards,  issued  from  the 
palace,  with  the  MoghuPs  order  to 
seize  on  three  of  the  principal  Om- 
rahs,  accused  of  being  traitors  to.. the 
state — as  well  as  to  load  with  irons  a 
venerable  Mollah,  who  had  said  from 
his  pulpit  that  the  use  of  wine  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Mahommed — 
whereas  the  Grand  Moghul  drank  it 
habitually ;  and  finally  the  orders  ran 
to  cause  one  of  the  MoghuPs  favorite 
concubines  to  be  immediately  stran- 
gled, with  two  captains  of  the  body 
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guard,  on  a  slight  suspicion  of  their 
confederacy  with  the  revolted  prince. 

"  My  soul  was  so  filled  with  horror 
at  the  rapidity  of  these  tragical  events, 
that  I  could  scarcely  breathe  ;  but  I  was 
aroused  by  new  occurrences. 

"  Suddenly  an  immense  column  of 
fire  burst  from  the  kitchen  of  the  se- 
raglio—  immediate  alarm  resounded 
through  the  square,  and  squadrons  of 
horse  were  in  action,  forcing  open  the 
doors  of  all  the  citizens  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  driving  them,  with 
their  sabres,  to  assist  in  quenching  the 
flames. 
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"  These  poor  wretches,  half  asleep 
and  half  awake,  fled  about  at  random  ; 
and  many  were  trampled  to  death  be- 
neath the  horses'  hoofs. 

"  Ah,  me!"  thought  I,  "  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  little  people  to  live  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  great!  I  repro- 
bated the  fatal  curiosity  that  had  thus 
enthralled  me  ;  and  would  have  given 
worlds  to  escape ;  but  every  avenue 
was  blockaded  with  troops.  I  was 
buffeted  by  the  crowd  from  place  to 
place,  till  I  was  hemmed  in  under  the 
seraglio  walls,  where  I  expected  every 
moment  to  have  been  crushed  to 
death. 
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44  Happily,  however,  I  was  near  the 
garden  gates;  and  I  escaped  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  elephants,  which  eu- 
nuchs were  leading  through  those 
gates,  laden  with  the  ladies  of  the  se- 
raglio. 

u  As  soon  as  I  found  myself  re- 
leased from  this  chaos,  and  terror 
permitted  me  to  think,  I  flew  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  ;  in  which  remote 
quarter,  Poverty  slept  in  peace  within 
its  humble  cabin. 

46  1  now  began  to  breathe  freely — 

and  other  reflections  crossed  my  mind. 

4  Well/  said  I,  4  at  last  I  have  seen  a 

city — 1  have  seen  the  proud  residence 
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of  the  master  of  nations  or  rather  of 
the  slave  of  slaves  :  for,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  power,  his  fortresses  are  not 
impregnable  to  the  phantoms  of  Su- 
perstition—  nor  can  his  well-dressed 
elephants  keep  aloof  the  terrors  of  his 
midnight  fears.  How  nearly  in  this 
world  are  our  pleasures  and  our  pains 
allied  ! 

"  The  splendors  of  the  day  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  agonies  of  the  night  ! 
Conspiracy  couches  on  his  monarches 
pillow  —  he  sleeps,  to  dream  of  ter- 
rors ;  and  he  wakes  to  realize  them. 
He  fears  at  once  his  generals  —  his 
guards — his  Mollahs — his  wives — and 
his  children  !    while  I,  the  outcast  of 
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society,  am,  thanks  to  my  God!  a 
stranger  to  all  these  appalling  fears. 
I  can  worship  his  omnipotence  with 
a  pure  conscience.  My  soul  is  as  un- 
fettered as  my  body.  Surely  I  may 
begin  to  believe,  that  a  poor  Paria  may 
be  a  happier  human  being  than  a  re- 
nowned monarch. 

"  With  these  reflections,  tears  filled 
my  eyes ;  and,  obeying  the  grateful 
impulse  of  heart-felt  religion,  I  fell 
upon  my  knees  on  the  stones,  and 
blessed  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
which  taught  me  to  bear  my  own  sor- 
rows, by  affording  me  a  comparative 
view  of  the  sorrows  of  others. 
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"  Rising,  I  departed  from  the  proud 
city  of  Delhi,  where  religion  and  hu- 
manity would  refuse  me  a  handful  of 
rice  to  support  nature  ;  and  as  all 
succour  was  denied  me  by  the  living,  I 
sought  it  from  the  dead ;  making  my 
midnight  visits  to  the  public  burial 
places  beyond  the  city  walls. 

"  There  the  piety  of  surviving  re- 
latives made  constant  offerings  of 
viands  at  the  tombs  of  their  departed 
kindred  ;  and  on  these  I  feasted  with 
a  clear  conscience,  however  enormous 
the  crime  in  the  deluded  eyes  of  Su- 
perstition. 

"  At  these  tombs  I  contemplated  the 
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awful  magnificence  of  the  spangled 
heavens,  till  devotion  would  almost 
elevate  my  soul  above  the  floating 
clouds,  to  commune  with  the  stars. 
But  the  instant  the  rich  tinge  of  light 
began  to  gild  the  eastern  horizon,  I 
fled  with  the  dispelling  vapours  of  the 
morn  to  some  remote  wood ;  where, 
to  the  sweet  lullaby  of  feathered  song- 
sters, I  sank  into  delicious  rest." 

"  Unfortunate  victim  of  prejudice 
and  sensibility  !"  said  the  European  ; 
"  how  affecting  is  your  narrative ! 
With  you,  the  order  of  Nature  has 
been  reversed.  Still  there  are  beau- 
ties of  the  night  not  less  brilliant  than 
m  6 
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those  of  the  meridian  day.  A  cele- 
brated English  poet  has  confined  his 
muse  to  the  solemn  and  dignified  mag- 
nificence of  night." 

"  The  beauties  of  Nature,"  replied 
the  Paria,  "  are,  like  the  beauties  of  a 
fine  woman,  partially  veiled  by  day  ; 
but,  at  night,  wholly  revealed  to  the 
raptures  of  a  favoured  lover  ;  in  which 
character  I  have  wooed,  and  have, 
been  blessed  with  enjoyment." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
man/'  said  the  European ;  "  but  tell 
me,  I  pray  you,  by  what  means  you 
have  been  reconciled  to  day,  and  find 
your  happiness  in  it?" 
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"  I  was  urged  by  Fate  to  the  trial, " 
answered  the  Paria ;  "for  I  became 
restless,  and  felt  all  the  misery  of  a 
solitary,  unconnected  life.  I  had  no 
communion,  save  with  my  own 
thoughts  ;  and  I  panted  to  possess  a 
friend,  at  once  the  sharer  of  my  hopes 
and  fears — my  joys  and  griefs. 

"  This  blessing  mankind  had  de- 
nied me — but  accident  soon  gave  an 
object  to  my  affections.  In  one  of  my 
midnight  wanderings,  I  stumbled  upon 
the  dog  you  have  seen  here:  he  was 
then  quite  a  puppy  ;  and  was  left  pro- 
baby  for  dead  in  the  corner  of  a  mea- 
dow. I  was  first  attracted  by  his 
feeble  cries ;     and,  when  I  beheld  him 
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perishing  for  want  of  assistance,  I 
raised  him  to  my  bosom — soothed  him 
— cherished  him — restored  him — since 
when  we  have  been  inseparable  com- 
panions. 

14  This  was  the  commencement  of 
my  happiness.  I  loved,  and  was  be- 
loved ! — but  all-bounteous  Providence 
shortly  after  completed  my  fondest 
wishes,  by  blessing  me  with  a  good 
wife. 

"  At  one  of  my  accustomed  visits 
to  a  Hindu  burial  ground,  the  rising 
moon  discovered  to  my  view  a  young 
and  beautiful  Bramine,  hanging  over 
a  new-raised  tomb,  in  a  yellow  veil. 
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"  At  first,  I  shuddered  at  being  near 
to  one,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  my 
oppressors  flowed  :  but  her  marked 
devotional  grief  soon  raised  a  softer 
passion  in  my  bosom.  It  was  her 
pious  office,  to  bring  offerings  to  the 
ashes  of  her  mother,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  customs  of  the  Hindu  faith,  had 
voluntarily  burnt  herself  alive  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 

"  Tears  swarm  in  my  eyes,  and  my 
heart  swelled  with  compassion  at  this 
interesting  scene — heightened  by  a  hor- 
rid anticipation  of  the  lovely  mourner's 
doom. 

"  One  day,  probably,  she  would  as- 
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cend  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 
She  had  received  but  one  life — yet  was 
subject  to  two  deaths :  for  if  the  de- 
cays of  Nature  did  not  give  her  an 
early  tomb,  Religion  would — even  in 
the  full  tide  of  health,  and  all  the 
bloom  of  exquisite  beauty. 

"  As  the  moon  rose,  we  became  vi- 
sible to  each  other.  As  she  wept — I 
wept.  Our  tears  appeared  to  me  to 
mingle  —  our  hearts  to  share  each 
other's  feelings.  It  was,  however,  mo- 
mentary— she  replaced  the  veil  which 
had  been  previously  half  removed,  and 
in  a  solemn  step  retired. 

"  On  the  following  night,  I  anxiously 
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returned  to  the  same  spot ;  where  I 
found  an  increased  store  of  provisions 
laid  upon  the  tomb.  My  heart  told 
me  it  was  the  offering  of  humanity — 
and  as  the  Hindus  frequently  poison 
their  funereal  viands,  to  deter  the  Pa- 
rias  from  touching  them,  the  young 
Bramine  most  delicately  gave  confi- 
dence to  my  appetite,  by  depositing  a 
basket  of  fruit. 

"  To  shew,  however,  my  gratitude 
for  her  benevolence,  I  would  not  touch 
this  offering,  but  embellished  it  with 
such  flowers  as  were  symbols  of  par- 
ticipating sorrow. 

"  On    the    following    night    I    was 
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transported  with  joy  to  find  my  senti- 
ments understood.  The  flowers  re- 
mained as  I  had  adjusted  them ;  and 
I  could  perceive,  they  had  been  care- 
fully watered.  Another  basket  was  left 
with  fruit. 

"  Thus  the  buds  of  affection  sprang 
suddenly  up  from  the  seeds  of  afflic- 
tion ;  and  the  tendrils  of  hope  twined 
around  those  of  despair. 

"  Not  daring,  as  a  Paria,  to  speak  to 
a  Hindu,  I  endeavoured,  as  a  human 
being,  to  make  my  sentiments  more 
fully  intelligible  to  the  lovely  Bramine, 
by  adopting,  as  is  the  Indian  custom,  the 
languageof  flowers  to  explain  my  wishes. 
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"  In  this  way,  for  several  nights,  we 
mutually  exchanged  the  feelings  of  our 
hearts. 

"  At  length,  after  having  expressed 
the  humility  of  my  hopes  with  the  ar- 
dours of  my  love,  I  ventured  to  ad- 
vance my  suit,  by  placing  a  tulip  on 
the  tomb  —  the  red  leaves  and  black 
core  were  emblematic  of  the  fire  which 
consumed  me — but  on  the  morrow  I 
found  my  tulip  faded,  and  drooping  on 
the  tomb. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  mea- 
sure of  my  grief,  at  this  agonizing  dis- 
covery. Yet,  emboldened  by  love,  I 
left  a  rose-bud  in  its  thorny  stalk,  to 
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shew  hope  surrounded  by  despair  ;  and 
retired  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep. 

"  At  the  first  ray  of  morn,  I  flew  to 
visit  my  last  offering.  The  flower  was 
removed — it  lay  withering  at  the  foot 
of  the  tomb.  I  thought  at  this  sight 
I  should  have  lost  my  reason — but  new 
inspirations  filled  my  heart,  and  I  re- 
solved, let  what  would  come,  to  speak 
to  the  Bramine. 

44  Oh  !  how  long  and  tedious  was  this 
day  ! — but  night  came  at  last,  and  with 
it  the  mistress  of  my  destiny. 

"  I  fell  at  her  feet ;  but  could  not 
utter  one  syllable*     After  a  dreadful 
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pause,  she  said — c  Ill-fated  man,  you 
talk  to  me  of  love,  and  in  a  few  hours 
I  shall  be  no  more. 

" c  I  was  married  when  a  child  to 
an  Omrah,  older  than  my  father.  He 
died  suddenly  yesterday,  and  I  must 
follow  the  bright  example  of  my  re- 
vered mother,  by  immolating  myself 
at  his  grave. 

M  'Farewell  ! — forget  that  you  have 
ever  seen  me — in  two  days  I  shall  be 
nothing  more  than  a  pile  of  cinders.' 

"  She  closed  this  affecting  address 
with  a  deep,  lengthened  sigh. 
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"  Penetrated  with  her  sorrows,  I 
replied — '  Oh,  beauteous  mourner  !  this 
is  the  moment  to  rebel  against  the  laws 
of  superstition  ;  and  to  obey  those  of 
nature.  The  task  is  easy  :  take  me 
for  your  husband/ 

"  '  What  ?  ?  said  she,  c  shall  I  pre- 
fer a  life  of  infamy  to  a  death  of 
glory  !' 

"  Infatuated  Bramine,"  I  replied, 
"  trust  rather  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
tigers  of  the  forest,  than  to  the  bigotry 
of  human  beings.  Follow  me  to  soli- 
tude ;  where  Heaven  will  protect  and 
bless  us.  Wait  not  one  moment,  to 
deliberate.     Fly — and  night,  love,  and 
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innocence,  will  be  our  safeguard  from 
religious  persecution.  Fly — ere  your 
funereal  pile  is  fatally  completed.  Fly 
— ere  your  dead  husband  calls,  and  all 
your  barbarous  relatives  triumphantly 
prepare  to  heap  the  burning  faggots 
round  you.  Fly  from  sufferings  so 
unnatural  —  shelter  your  living  beau- 
ties in  my  living  arms.  I  will  be  your 
Palm  tree  ;  and  you  will  bloom  around 
me  with  increasing  strength,  and  re- 
novated loveliness ! 

"  Heaving  a  profound  sigh,  and 
raising  her  imploring  eyes  to  heaven, 
the  Bramine  placed  her  right  hand 
within  mine—then,  taking  a  devotional 
farewell  of  her    mother's    tomb,  she 
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raised  my  rosebud  from  the  ground, 
and  fell  almost  senseless  on  my  bosom. 

"  Circling  her  waist,  and  pressing 
her  still  closer  to  my  throbbing  heart, 
I  led  her  in  grateful  silence  from  the 
premature  grasp  of  death. 

4t  For  several  nights  we  traversed  the 
lonely  banks  of  the  river  into  which  I 
threw  the  yellow  veil,  to  remove  sus- 
picion—and in  the  day  concealed  our- 
selves among  the  rushes. 

"  At  length  we  reached  this  country, 
formerly  devastated  and  depopulated 
by  the  sanguinary  ravages  of  civil  war. 
This  narrow  valley,  embowered  in  the 
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woods,  and  fortified  by  rocks,  offered 
us  a  safe  asylum.  We  accepted  it.  I 
contrived  this  hut — I  planted  my  wild 
garden — and  the  Almighty  blesses  my 
labours. 

"  This,  sir,  is  our  world  ;  and  if  our 
solitude  is  not  embellished  by  society, 
it  is  enriched  by  content.  The  praises 
we  mutually  bestow  upon  each  other 
are  more  grateful  to  our  feelings  than 
the  applauses  of  a  whole  nation." 

Thus  emphatically  concluding  his 
tale,  the  Paria  cast  a  look  of  sweet 
serenity  towards  his  sleeping  infant; 
and  impassioned  joy  beamed  on  his 
fine  countenance,  as  he  smiled   upon 
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his  happy  wife,  who  wept  with  min- 
gled emotions  of  gratitude  and  tender- 
ness. 

"  God's  will  be  done!"  said  the 
European.  "  Adversity,  my  virtuous 
friend,  tempered  by  the  mercies  of  the 
Almighty,  has  taught  you  to  be  hap- 
pier in  your  humble  solitude — happier 
a  thousand  fold — than  the  Chief  Pan- 
dect of  the  Bramins,  though  elevated 
to  the  pinnacle  of  human  glory,  in  the 
glittering  vanities  of  the  temple  of 
Jagrenat  *." 

*  The  magnificence  of  this  temple  exceeds  all 
credibility.  The  building  is  on  the  sea-shore ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  nine  avenues  of  beautifu 
evergreens.  Each  avenue  is  composed  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  of  trees,  and  they  lead,    re- 
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"  The  joys  of  your  cabin  are  more 
enviable  than  those  of  his  hi^h-doomed 


spectively,  to  Ceylon,  Golconda,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Thibet,  China,  Ava,  Siam,  and  the  Isles  of  the 
Indian   Seas.      The  dome  is    of    extraordinary 
height  and  grandeur ;   and  the  vast  towers  and 
extended  galleries   are   of  white   marble.     The 
portals  are  of  massive  brass,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  immense  basins  of  white  marble, 
containing  fountains,  so  transparently  pellucid, 
that  they  double,  like  mirrors,  the  reflection  of 
the  whole  edifice ;  and  with  a  splendor  so  daz- 
zling, that  the  eye  can  scarcely  look  on  it,  when 
enriched  with  the  rays  of  the  sun.     In  the  su- 
perb hall    of  audience,   which  is  supported  by 
colossal  pillars  of  sandal  wood,  is  the  Statue  of 
Jagrenat — the  seventh  incarnation  of  Brama. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid — without  hands 
and  feet — which  he  lost  in  attempting  to  support 
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Pagodas  —  and  1  would  prefer  the 
cheerful  contentment  of  your  little 
garden,  to  the  idolatrous  magnificence 

the  world,  for  its  salvation.  This  statue  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  gold  and  silver  lamps, 
brilliantly  illuminated.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  hall,  the  Chief  Pandect  is  seated,  in  all  his 
glory,  on  a  chair  of  black  ebony,  placed  on  yel- 
low carpets ;  and  he  sits  cross-legged,  in  a  state 
of  solemn  immobility.  Perfumes  burn  around 
him;  and  he  is  fanned  with  peacock's  feathers. 
The  flooring  before  him  is  covered  with  nine  pe- 
culiar mats  ;  six  feet  square,  to  which  the  Omrahs 
approach  this  sacred  personage.  The  Rajahs  ad- 
vance, three  mats ;  the  Mogul  Princes,  six  mats; 
and  the  Grand  Mogul  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  kissing  his  venerable  foot.  At  the  base  of  the 
statue  are  steps  on  which  the  penitents  offer  up 
their  dreadful  vows. 
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of  those  nine  proud  avenues,  that  waft 
his  oracular  influence  over  as  many 
infatuated  kingdoms. 

"  He,  as  well  as  his  disciples,  are 
exposed  to  all  the  revolutions  of  for- 
tune, and  all  the  multiplied  miseries 
of  foreign  and  domestic  wars.  They, 
alike,  are  chained  to  the  rocks  of  Su- 
perstition ;  for  they  preach  errors  to 
others,  until  they  believe  them  truths 
themselves.  They  are  strangers  to  a 
thousand  innocent  enjoyments,  with 
which  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence 
has  strewed  the  earth— every  act  of 
their  lives  must  be  followed  by  ablu- 
tions and  purifications:  and  these  are 
punishments  inflicted  on  them  l>y  Na- 
if 3 
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ture,    for    having    violated   her  mild 
laws. 

"  Whereas  you — independently  of 
all  change  of  fortune— of  all  state  re- 
volutions—  of  all  political  enmities — 
have  found  your  happiness  in  your 
humility.  In  the  bosom  of  domestic 
peace,  you  enjoy  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  being  sincere,  just,  hospitable, 
and  pious ! ,J 

When  the  parties  had  retired,  and 
solitude  gave  me  leisure  to  think — I 
contemplated,  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, the  momentous  adventure  of 
this  night. 

I  was  now  almost  on  the  borders  of 
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my  former  territory,  where  I  had  dis- 
graced the  dignity  of  my  exalted  sta- 
tion ;  and  had  just  learned  a  lesson 
from  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods—the 
unsophisticated  son  of  Nature — unlet- 
tered—unknown—that was  calculated 
to  ennoble,  by  its  impressive  moral, 
every  sovereign  in  the  universe. 

During  my  probationary  sufferings, 
had  glanced  at  the  respective  vices 
and  virtues  of  mankind,  characterised 
by  different  civilized  nations;  and  my 
Soul,  gradually  awakened  to  the  duties 
of  humanity,  adored  its  Creator ;  and 
glowed  with  universal  benevolence  to- 
wards my  fellow-creatures. 
N  4 
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1  had  learned  that  misery  is  the  off- 
spring of  sin  and  repentance ;  the 
rising  sun,  that  cheers  the  benighted 
soul,  and  guides  it  to  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude. I  was  taught,  by  experience, 
to  confess  my  own  imbecility — for  man 

is  humbled  into  dust,  that  he  may 
discover  the  regions  of  truth  through 
the  mazes  of  error. 

With  these  reflections,  I  could  feel 
my  Soul  expand  with  a  conscious 
glow  of  moral  excellence,  that  pro- 
mised to  fortify  it  in  the  habits  of  vir- 
tue ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  my 
transmigration,  I  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  sleep. 
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With  the  rising  sun  the  European 
was  awakened  from  a  refreshing  sleep, 
by  the  wild  melody  of  various  birds, 
who  had  built  their  little  nests  among 
the  branches  that  roofed  the  hut. 

These  pleasurable  sensations  gave 
way  to  others  of  a  more  sublime  na- 
ture. It  was  the  matin  oraisons  of  the 
Paria  and  his  wife ;  who,  w  ith  raised 
hands  and  uplifted  hearts,  offered 
aloud  their  daily  thanksgiving  to  their 
Maker. 

The  European  arose  from  his  couch, 

full  of  increasing  admiration  at  every 

thine:    he  heard    and    saw  ;    but,    on 

leaving    his    apartment,    he   was   dis- 
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tressed  to  find,  that  he  had  occupied  the 
only  bed  in  the  hut ;  and  that  his  hos- 
pitable friends  had,  for  his  accommo- 
dation, sat  up  the  whole  night. 

The  salaam  having  cordially  passed, 
the  Paria's  wife  began  to  prepare  for 
breakfast  ;  while  the  European  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  their  little 
garden. 

He  returned  enchanted.  A  silent 
breakfast  followed. — Parting,  among 
persons  who  have  conceived  an  esteem 
for  each  other,  is  never  loquacious. 
That  moment  was  at  hand. 

On  the  European's  rising  to  take 
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leave,  the  Paria  said  :  "  My  noble 
guest,  the  country,  for  many  mile* 
around  us,  is  deluged  with  rain  ;  the 
roads  are  nearly  impassable  :  let  us 
entreat  you  to  remain   this  day  with 


M  It  is  not  possible,"  answered  the 
European  ;  "my  train  is  too  nume- 
rous —  your  bounty  would  distress 
you." 

"  Ah!"  said  the  Paria,  tk  i  can 
perceive  you  are  anxious  to  leave  these 
regions  of  superstition,  to  return  to 
England,  where  your  salutary  laws, 
civil  as  well  as  religious,  permit  all 
mankind  to  live  like  brothers." 
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The  European  sighed  deeply  at  this 
remark,  but  did  net  reply. 

The  Paria,  then  turning  to  his  wife, 
nodded  ;  and  she  advanced  with  a 
basket  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  she 
modestly  presented  to  her  guest. 

"  Forgive,  sir,"  said  the  Paria,  "  the 
poverty  of  our  farewell  offering.  We 
cannot  obey  the  customs  of  our  coun- 
try— we  have  neither  the  perfumes  of 
ambergris  nor  of  aloes  to  salute  you 
with  at  your  departure — we  have  only 
flowers  and  fruits." 

The  European  accepted  the  present, 
and  replied  :    "  This  watch,  my  worthy 
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friend,  is  by  the  most  celebrated  maker 
in  London.  It  only  requires  winding 
once  a  year,  and  will  not  need  repair 
—  let  us  exchange  memorials  of  our 
friendship  ;  and  may  the  impressions 
of  this  moment  live  in  our  memories 
for  ever  !" 

"  They  will,"  replied  the  Paria, 
"  never  be  forgotten  by  me  :  but  your 
present  would  be  useless  to  us.  Our 
watch  keeps  perpetual  time,  without 
winding  or  repair — it  is  the  sun  !" 

"  But  my  watch,"  said  the  Euro- 
pean, "  chimes  the  hours." 

"  Our  birds  chaunt  them/'  replied 
the  Paria. 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  the  European, 
"  suffer  me  to  present  this  coral  neck- 
lace to  your  wife." 

"  We  abound  in  red  necklaces," 
replied  the  Paria.  "  Saw  you  not  the 
angola  berry  flourishing  in  our  gar- 
den ?" 

"  These  pistols,"  said  the  European, 
"  will  protect  you  from  thieves — these 
you  must  accept." 

"  Poverty  already  protects  us,"  re- 
plied the  Paria ;  "  whereas  the  rich 
furniture  of  your  pistols  would  be 
temptation  to  robbery.  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  benevolent  sir,  do  not  thus 
urge  us  to  receive  payment  for  having 
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done  our  duty.  But  since  your  wishes 
must  be  obeyed  —  let  us  exchange 
pipes," 

The  European's  heart  was  full— he 
could  say  no  more. 

Their  parting  was  solemnly  affecting. 
All  three  burst  into  tears ;  and,  taking 
an  affectionate  embrace,  the  Eoropean 
slowly  rejoined  his  train. 


While  I  pondered,  with  renewed 
wonder  and  admiration,  on  the  extra- 
ordinary adventures  of  this  night,  my 
Soul  was  lost  in  a  trance ;  and  when  I 
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recovered,  I  found  myself  at  my  own 
palace,  regifted  with  my  corporeal  at- 
tributes. 


THE    END. 


Printed  by  J.  Mallett,  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  London. 
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